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Events of the Geek. 


THe German success of last week north of Ypres 
has had its inevitable effect in necessitating a further 


retirement. The salient made by our contracted lines 
in front of Ypres had become too sharp for safety. 
Useful as it might be in an offensive movement, it had 
become a weakness while we stand on the defensive. 
The news that what remained of this salient had been 
abandoned, was first conveyed in the brief statement of 
Sir John French’s report that “the new line runs west 
of Zonnebeke.’’ It is, apparently, considerably to the 
west, for the catalogue of villages and woods gained in 
the German report implies a two-mile retirement on our 
part beyond the limit reached last week. Still more 
disquieting was the news that the enemy had won a foot- 
ing on Hill 60, the commanding height to the south of 
Ypres, so hardly won the other day, Some of its lost 
trenches have since been recovered. The German gain 
in the whole series of attacks is thus an irregular triangle, 
with a base of eight and a height of five miles. Whether 
Ypres itself can still be held is doubtful, but it is little 
more than a heap of ruins. The French, on the other 
hand, have advanced somewhat near Steenstraate, where 
the Germans still hold a bridge-head over the canal. 


* * * 


In all this fighting, the Germans have continued to 
make a systematic use of their poisonous gas, and one 





gathers that the first type of respirator which 
was tried has not been altogether effective. The 
serious aspect of this German offensive is that it is so 
prolonged and so continuous. Sir John French’s 
anticipation of Wednesday week, that the German ad- 
vance had been definitely checked, was unhappily over- 
sanguine. The enemy does not seem to be pressing his 
efforts on other parts of the French front, and is evi- 
dently reserving his accumulations of munitions for this 
offensive against our lines. Heavy casualty lists have 
already appeared, and more must follow. As if to indi- 
cate his continued interest in the coast of the Straits, the 
enemy has installed a big naval gun, or perhaps a giant 
howitzer, somewhere near Dixmude, and with this he 
has bombarded Dunkirk, twenty-three miles away. The 
shells caused heavy material damage, killed over fifty 
civilians, and compelled the evacuation of the military 
hospitals, but did not strike the arsenal, which may have 
been the objective. Most of the inhabitants have aban- 
doned the town. 


x * aa 


Tue Germans are equally active on both fronts. 
There has been fighting in the East from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Carpathians, and at two points the 
Russians have been surprised. It is hard to say how 
much the rapid German advance from Tilsit towards 
Riga may mean. It encountered little opposition, and 
has got as far as Shavli and near Mitau. Here the 
Germans claim 4,000 prisoners, and fugitives are leaving 
Riga, which has also been threatened from the sea. It 
is a strongly fortified port, specially valuable because it 
manufactures rubber and also munitions. This advance 
may be nothing more than a raid, however, successful 
for the moment only because it was unexpected. The 
fighting along the Niemen and in Poland has been 
comparatively unimportant, but it does indicate the end 
of the inaction imposed by the spring thaws. 


* 7 * 


THE really serious German effort has been made 
against the Western flank of the Russian position in 
Galicia. The Russian line has been broken, and our 
Allies are said to be “hastily retreating’’ eastward. 
The fighting ranged from near the Dukla Pass in the 
Carpathians right up to the Vistula, and the Germans 
claim to have carried three fortified lines in succession, 
and to have taken 30,000 prisoners. The Russians 
admit a retirement to their second line. This flank 
movement, should it continue, would soon threaten the 
Russian front in the Carpathians, and, indeed, the 
Germans already report a withdrawal from the Dukla 
Pass at its westernmost end. It is probable that the 
Germans, with a view to influencing Italy, are 
exaggerating their success in Galicia, but the Russians 
have not yet given in any fullness their version 
of the facts, and with every allowance it is to be feared 
that they have suffered a serious check. The idea of any 
Russian advance into Hungary recedes once more into 
the future, and for some time to come the question will 
be whether the Russians can hold Galicia against an 
enemy who threatens it on three fronts at once. 
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Tue official news of the Dardanelles Expedition is 
being issued only in complete chapters, at irregular 
intervals. We know fairly fully what happened from 
the first landing on the 25th down to the evening of the 
29th, but nothing whatever of the week’s doings since 
Thursday of last week, save for the Premier’s statement 
that all goes well. The position, then, was that the British 
troops, which landed at the extreme point of the peninsula, 
had won their way to near Krithia, a distance of 
three or four miles. The Australians, who disembarked 
at Gaba Tepe, had got some way inland on to the heights 
of Sari Bair, where the peninsula is barely five miles 
wide. The French who landed on the Asiatic shore have 
been transferred to Europe. No news at all is given of a 
reported landing further up the peninsula near the Bulair 
lines behind Gallipoli. The fleet had bombarded Maidos, 
half-way up the Narrows, presumably by indirect fire, so 
as to prepare for the crossing of the ridge by the 
Australians. Here our knowledge ends, but the effect in 
Bulgaria (which may have later news) is said to be good, 
though the Turks evidently do not expect her interven- 
tion, since they are bringing down every available man 
from Adrianople. A real or imaginary Armenian plot 
in Constantinople has led to the arrest of over a thousand 
notables, including the Patriarch. The Russians have 
again bombarded the Bosphorus: 


* * * 


Arter a long interval, German destroyers made an 
active appearance in the North Sea last Saturday. Our 
own destroyer “ Recruit ’”’ was sunk by a submarine, four 
officers and twenty-one men (about half her crew) being 
saved by a trawler. Two German destroyers then 
attacked and sank the trawler ‘“ Colombia,’’ only one 
man of her crew being saved. They were at once chased 
by a division of four British destroyers, which sank them 
both. Two German officers and forty-four men were 
saved out of a total of fifty-nine. A British officer and 
two men, rescued prisoners from the “ Recruit,’’ went 
down in one of the German boats. It is suggested that 
these small German destroyers were new vessels, con- 
structed at Antwerp. 


a * 7 


THe German submarine campaign has at length 
resulted in the grave situation which Mr. Bryan’s 
despatch foresaw in February. The sinking of the 
American oil-ship, “ Gulflight,’’ off Scilly last Saturday, 
resulted in the death of the captain and the drowning of 
two sailors. This is that “indefensible violation of 
American rights,” for which the German Government 
would be held to “strict accountability.’’ Feeling in 
America is further inflamed by the publication of an 
advertisement in the American press warning American 
passengers, as they value their lives, not to sail in the 
“Lusitania.’’ Several attacks have also been made on 
Scandinavian ships, which resulted in the sinking of the 
big new Norwegian steamer “ America,’ the Swedish 
steamer “ Ellida,’’ and the Swedish schooner “ Elsa.’’ 
No lives were lost, but it is not surprising to hear that 
Norway is concerting her protest with the United States. 


* * * 


Mr. Luioyp Grorce’s financial statement proved to 
be less of a Budget speech than a double forecast of our 
obligations under a six months’ or a twelve months’ 
period of further war. The Chancellor made some 
interesting comments on the past, the most significant of 
which were the speed with which the new income-tax and 
super-tax had been collected owing to the willingness of 





the taxpayers, and a statement as to the addition to the 
National Debt, which now stands at the “ prodigious 
figure’’ of £1,165,000,000. The present Government 
has reduced our liabilities by the extent of £107,000,000. 
All these savings have been wiped out by two months of 


war. 
* ” * 


As to the future, the Chancellor expected a revenue 
of £270,332,000, against an expenditure (supposing we 
have to meet a full year of war) of £1,132,654,000, 
involving a deficit of £862,322,000. On the assumption 
that the war would end in September, Mr. George 
calculated that the expenditure would be £786,678,000, 
and the deficit £516,346,000. Apart from advances to 
the Dominions and the Allies, the cost of the war to us 
would be about £2,100,000 a day, taking the average 
for the year. Mr. George made no specific statement as 
to the way in which this gigantic sum was to be raised. 
But he entered into a bold speculation on the general 
principles of war finance. He rejected the German 
method of diluting the currency as being entirely un- 
suitable to a country with a great international trade. 
Gold would vanish, and there would be a fatal rise in 
the price of provisions. Neither should we altogether 
resort to the sale of our existing securities, or the creation 
of new ones by borrowing. That would leave us much 
poorer at the end of the war. In the main, therefore, we 
ought to depend on the income of the country, or rather 
on the savings of the community. These ranged from 
about £300,000,000 to £400,000,000 a year, but as the 
national income had increased during the war, savings 
ought also to grow. Indeed, it was vital to increase 
them if we were to finance our own share of the war and 
help the Allies to finance theirs. The question would 
seem to be whether this growth is a really healthy and 
stable one, and whether the workmen and those 
citizens. whom the war has made more prosperous will 
begin to lay by for the future. Certainly they ought to 
be strongly urged and stimulated to do so. 


* * * 


THE criticism of the Chancellor’s statement was not 
fundamental. Mr. Chamberlain thought that the Civil 
Service estimates ought to have been reduced, and 
passed to a criticism of the liquor taxes, which he con- 
demned as “ annihilating” the Trade, and going far in 
advance of public opinion. The Unionist Party, there- 
fore, would actively oppose them—a line taken with less 
emphasis by Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Lloyd George met 
this attitude, which was emphasized by Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Henderson (who strongly condemned the 
ex parte character of the White Paper) by saying that 
he was not wedded to his proposals, and pleading for a 
non-party settlement, so that the Government might 
deal at once with the munition areas. 


* * * 


Tue Irish Nationalists have interposed a veto on the 
progress of the New Defence of the Realm Act, which is 
really an experiment in the “disinterested manage- 
ment” of the drink trade within the munitions areas, 
until they are sure of the extinction of the liquor taxes. 
The Opposition were ready to give the second reading, 
but not so Mr. Redmond. He would not even take Mr. 
Lloyd George’s hint that he would soon be able to 
secure a settlement with the liquor trade. The Irishmen 
were willing to accept the plan of public canteens, but 
they would not let the Bill through till Guinness and 
Jameson had been made safe. The Prime Minister 
rather resented this line, but he had to yield to it. As 
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for the taxes, they will probably survive in form only. 
Some attempt will apparently be made to differentiate 
against new spirit and the heavier beers. The difficulty 
is that any such plan of discrimination must hit the 
wares of Bass and Guinness. 

* * * 

THE august Japanese Council of Elder Statesmen 
met this week, a solemnity which has something of the 
significance of the closing of the doors of Janus. They 
have decided, with the Emperor’s approval, to send a 
forty-eight hours’ ultimatum to China. This crisis was 
reached after China had replied to a slightly modified 
catalogue of Japanese demands, by presenting certain 
counter proposals. China asks definitely for the restora- 
tion of Kiao-Chow, and for her representation at the 
peace settlement; but she concedes practically all the 
economic demands of Japan, grants her all the railways 
that she asked for (save in the Yangtze, where British 
interests have a prior claim), and in nearly every 
particular admits her privileged position in Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and to some extent in Shantung and Fokien. 


* * * 


Curna decisively rejects Japan’s more general demands 
for the nomination of Japanese military, political, and 
financial advisers. In other words, she will buy back 
Kiao-Chow with all sorts of economic concessions, but 
will not sign away her political independence. To this 
Japan replies with a refusal to restore Kiao-Chow. 
There, one would suppose, the matter might end, for 
save on the basis of the restoration of that former 
German colony, Japan has no ground for any claims at 
all. But the war-spirit is strong in Japan, and force 
may now be used to extort the whole unparalleled series 
of demands en bloc. That China may yield is, however, 
possible. Sir Edward Grey, in reply to Mr. Snowden’s 
questions, insisted on maintaining an absolute reserve. 


* * = 


THe Germans, having begun by poisoning the air, 
have gone on to poison the water, committing an offence 
which hundreds of years of practice and precept have 
barred out of warfare. Last January, General Botha’s 
troops occupying Swakopmund found that six wells had 
been poisoned by arsenical cattle dip. On his informing 
the German commander that this act was contrary to 
the Hague Convention, Lieutenant-Colonel Franke 
replied, confessing the charge that such orders had been 
given, and adding that as cooking salt had been found 
ineffective; cattle dip had been tried instead. His only 
reason was the usual German plea of war necessity. Water 
supplies must be withheld from the enemy’s men and 
beasts. 

* * * 

THE one qualification he admitted was that instruc- 
tions had been given to mark these poisoned wells by warn- 
ing notices. General Botha retorted that no such notices 
had been found, and quoted an intercepted notice to a 
German outpost to “infect with disease the Ida Mine.” 
Apparently, the Germans poisoned the wells all along 
the railway line. General Botha hinted at reprisals, 
which we strongly hope will not be employed. Mean- 
while, General French reports that the gases employed in 
Flanders were ejected from pipes as well as from shells, 
and that victims who did not succumb on the field had 
suffered acutely and, in many cases, had died a painful 
and lingering death. The survivors were threatened with 
permanent injury to the lungs. The description of their 
agonies in hospital is unspeakable. Thus has the most 
advanced scientific nation debased science, and the most 
** cultured ’’ nation re-barbarized war. 





Tue Prime Minister retains, rightly, we think, the 
character of an optimist. Speaking on Tuesday in aid of 
a movement for enlisting men engaged in the distributing 
trades—260,000 of whom have already joined the colors 
—he insisted that he had no complaint to make of slack- 
ness in the past ; his only request was for further sacrifice. 
It was not true that the bulk of the people had inade- 
quately realized the issues, or that they wanted rhetoric 
to flog and goad them up to their duty. He was an 
optimist, because he believed in the righteousness of 
our cause, and was confident that the nation meant to 
bring it to a ‘‘ decisive and glorious ’’ issue. That seems 
to us the right note. But the nation should, we think, 
again be clearly warned that the struggle may be long. 
We have to remember that in the American Civil War, 
the year of Vicksburg and Gettysburg, which practically 
decided the event, was followed by two more years of 
hard fighting. We can well endure half the waiting- 
time which the North had to suffer long after it knew that 
the attrition of the South meant certain victory. 


~ * * 


Tue evidence as to German treatment of the 
imprisoned British officers is conflicting. Twenty-two 
have been visited by the American Ambassador at 
Berlin, who reports that they were allowed exercise, 
baths, books, smoking, and some converse with their 
friends. The Prime Minister gave a far worse account 
of what he described as the “ maltreatment ’’—“ not 
even common in the Dark Ages ’’—of the remainder of 
these officers. One of them, according to Sir Edward 
Grey’s information, is confined in a cell 12 ft. by 6 ft., 
smoking is prohibited, corversation disallowed, and no 
fires or lamps provided. This is very bad hearing, and 
in any case the German treatment seems to be distinctly 
less generous than our own. The Prime Minister 
repeated his threat to seek conviction and punishment of 
offenders after the war. Mr. Bonar Law thought that a 
better plan would be to abandon our special treatment 
of German submarine officers and crews, and to punish 
Germany’s maltreatment by confiscating her subjects’ 
property within the Empire. Our own view is that there 
might be an effort at mutual concession and amelioration. 
We do not want a kind of second war fought over the 
bodies of the prisoners. 

« ® * 

Rumor has been wildly engaged all the week, 
and it is suggested that Italy is more than usually 
on the point of deciding for war or peace. Even 
more eloquent than the rumors are the blanks in 
the French newspapers, which are the censor’s 
contribution to this gossip. The most definite basis 
for this belief is that a monument was unveiled 


| on Wednesday to Garibaldi at Quarto al Mare, the point 


on the Genoese coast whence the “ Thousand”’ sailed to 
Sicily. The King and the Cabinet were to have been 
present, but at the last moment cancelled their engage- 
ment. Does this mean that the crisis is so acute that 
they do not care to leave Rome; or does it mean that a 
settlement is likely, and therefore the war spirit must be 
checked? Or was it simply that they shrank from 
associating themselves with the literary spirits who 
gave the festival its tone? No one can say. The only 
known fact is that negotiations with Austria continue. 
We are told that neither Italy nor Austria will modify 
their original attitude, but this, of course, is usually 
said in public during such negotiations. Undoubtedly 
the general belief both in the Allied countries and in 
Germany is that Italy will go to war, and the local 
reports suggest a growing Italian enthusiasm for it. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE WAR BILL. 


THe most important and impressive feature in Mr. 
George’s Budget speech was his estimate of the actual and 
probable expenses of the war. These expenses may be 
calculated in two ways, according as we are concerned 
with the aggregate amount of money to be found by this 
country (inclusive of advances to our Allies and sums 
invested in the purchase of wheat, sugar, and other com- 
modities which will eventually be resold) or with the net 
amount of strictly war expenditure. The difference 
between the two amounts is very great, for the advances 
made to our Dominions and Allies during the last 
financial year was over fifty-two millions, and if the war is 
carried on through the present financial year, Mr. George 
reckons that another two hundred millions must be allo- 
cated to this purpose. But while the Chancellor is com- 
pelled to concern himself immediately with the costs of war 
as temporarily swollen by these necessary loans, the public 
mind will turn most anxiously to the estimates of the net 
costs of the war. Here, of course, the past, of which we 
have approximately accurate measure, must be distin- 
guished from the highly speculative future. But Mr. 
George did well to take his financial reputation in both 
hands in an endeavor to make the nation realize the 
expansive nature of the colossal enterprise on which it 
is embarked. 

Probably: the first point to strike the public 
mind is the comparatively low figures of expendi- 
ture for the opening months of the war. One hundred 
and two millions for the first four months (inclusive of 
mobilization) is certainly a much lower figure than any 
non-official calculations ventured to assume. Even the 
figures for the second four months, 177 millions, 
moderate in the growing mag- 
nitude of and the rising efforts 
It is not until we come to the estimates 
for the current year that the financial problem strikes 
the imagination in its fullness. Mr. George here 
gives two estimates, one based on the assumption of a 
war lasting six months of the current financial year, the 
other on the assumption of a full year’s war. In the 
former case, the deficiency is estimated at 514 millions. 
Deducting from this sum one hundred millions (a. half- 
year’s estimate) for advances to Dominions and Allies, 
and adding some twenty-two millions for war-taxes fur- 
nished out of current revenue, we should reach the figure 
of 436 millions as the net cost of a six months’ war. On 
the assumption of a full year’s war, the net deficit is 
given as 862 millions, which, after the adjustments for a 
year’s advances and war-taxes were made, would imply 
a net cost of a little over seven hundred millions, or 
about two millions a day. Since forty millions of this 
would be furnished by war-taxes already imposed, the 
remaining 660 would have to be found by loans, fresh 
taxes, or in some other way, at which, in one passage of 
his speech, Mr. George mysteriously hints. But the 
immediate financial requirements, as the Chancellor pro- 
perly insists, must take account of the additional two 
hundred millions for advances to Allies and Dominions. 


seem view of 
the enlistment 


of equipment. 





So that the total sum we have to raise in addition to our 
present revenue is 860 millions. 

How can this money be obtained? Germany, con- 
fronted with an even larger increase of expenditure, has 
commandeered large quantities of national wealth by a 
rather complicated process of printing money and water- 
ing the currency. She has been able to do that with a 
certain measure of immediate success, because her inter- 
national trade is virtually suspended, and so she has no 
large foreign obligations which she must meet. With us 
the problem is very different. We are drawing very 
large supplies from America and elsewhere, for which we 
have to pay a balance of between 350 and 400 millions 
in international money. This precludes us from adopt- 
ing the German method, even were it otherwise desirable, 
which it is not. So we are thrown back upon the real 
issue, that of calling into the national resources some 
860 millions of money out of the privately-owned 
resources of our people. How can it be got? Mr. 
George proposes no fresh taxation for the present, for 
the new liquor duties, even if they stand, are no consider- 
able addition to the total revenue. He does indeed fore- 
shadow some large increase of taxation, perhaps in six 
months’ time, reminding us that the taxation in the 
Napoleonic wars reached a height of two-sevenths of the 
total national income. But, even supposing that special 
taxes are imposed on war-profits, an extremely commend- 
able step if practicable, and that a further doubling of 
the present war-taxes is added, such increased taxation 
could not supply one-tenth of the required sum. It is 
quite evident that the vast majority of the moneys needed 
must be obtained by borrowing. That they can so be 
obtained no one acquainted with our vast resources of 
stored and current wealth can entertain any doubt. 

But when Mr. George suggests, as he clearly does, 
that the whole sum can be provided out of current 
savings, without entrenching on the large ownership of 
foreign capital in this country, we cannot follow him. 
His views of the existing income of the nation, and of its 
available surplus, seem to us far too optimistic. It is 
impossible to suppose that two millions of men in the 
prime of their industrial efficiency can be withdrawn 
from industry for arms, and that two million more can 
be employed in furnishing the fighting forces, without 
impairing to a considerable extent both the real and the 
money income of the nation. This loss can only be very 
imperfectly compensated by overtime, increased employ- 
ment of women, and other temporary devices. While it 
is, no doubt, true that high prices and high wages in war 
industries help to maintain the money income of the 
nation, Mr. George is not warranted in assuming, as he 
does, that this income is higher than in times of peace. 
Still less is he justified in supposing that the incomes of 
the saving classes of the nation are increased. Though 
high profits and interest are being taken in a considerable 
number of businesses engaged directly or indirectly in 
furnishing munitions and supplies for the fighting forces, 
the incomes of most manufacturing and trading busi- 
nesses, and of most professional men in the country, are 
certainly diminished. Even if the money income of the 
nation has not shrunk, as is conceivable, the distribution 
of that income, favorable on the whole to wages, has 
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shifted so as to be unfavorable to saving. Yet Mr. 
George, taking a very high estimate of national savings 
for ordinary times, suggests that the money savings 
during the war “ought to be double,’’ and that thus, 
without impairing the existing ownership of capital, or 
selling foreign securities, the whole enormous require- 
ments of the war, some seven to eight hundred millions, 
could be got by borrowing or taxation out of the new 
savings of the year. Now this is quite impossible. If 
we are to support the erformous and growing expenses of 
the war, we shall have to dispose gradually of large 
quantities of the four thousand millions of foreign 
securities we hold, or we must pile up indebtedness 
to America, the only rich country that can sell us what 
we want and wait for payment. 





THE SIEGE OF THE GERMAN ARMIES. 


Recent events in the Eastern and Western theatres 
of the war have caused some heart-searching among 
people whose sensibility is greater than their knowledge. 
An Austro-German advance in Western Galicia, a 
footing secured across the Yser Canal, with an 
advance making the Ypres salient difficult to main- 
tain—these, in place of the hoped-for offensive of 
the Allies, are the first fruits of the spring cam- 
paign. Such happenings are not palatable; but they 
should cause no undue depression. The very people who 
found discouragement in the deadlock in the West, now 
suggest that it has ended in favor of the enemy. But 
they cannot have the argument both ways. If the new 
German offensive has ended the deadlock, it has been 
ended every week in various parts of the long battle-line 
for months by the small gains of the Germans and the 
larger of the Allies. In fact, it never existed in the 
sense in which it has been interpreted. The fact that 
the new advance is greater, and takes place in a quarter 
around which British sentiment has grown and 
established itself, makes no material difference. It is 
significan. of one thing only: the presence in the field of 
new German They cannot be far from 
the last. And che fact that depression is drawn from 
the deadlock and from these movements argues merely 
a misconception of the military situation. 


einforcements. 


It is in fact a siege; or, since a siege may suggest 
bombardment, it may be better conceived as a con- 
tainment. One section of the lines of containment 
stretches from the Swiss frontier to the sea, south of 
Ostend, and on that section some readjustment is always 
taking place. Another section stretches from Ostend 
to the mouth of the Baltic, and there is little movement 
on that front. <A third section is the sinuous line flung 
across half Europe, from the Baltic to Roumania; and 
the remainder of the cincture is composed of the 
boundaries of the neutral States and Serbia. A siege 
or a containment means something far different from the 
inference which many draw from the situation as they 
conceive it. To such observers it seems, at best, that 
to-morrow we resume the task we abandoned some months 
ago. The very idea of a siege is that the sum total of 
force of the besieged consumes itself while that of the 


besieger remains constant or increases. Nor is this con- 





ception at all invalidated by the fact, impossible to ignore 
at this moment, that the total force of the besieged may 
not all be available at the commencement of the siege, 
and that latent energies may become available as the 
siege progresses. In the case under discussion two vast 
Empires are being besieged, and there is a consumption 
of force on both sides. But the consumption is relatively 
greater on the part of the besieged, and the available 
force on the part of the besiegers is much greater. 
Consider the question of numbers first. This is a 
war of nations, and the ratio of the populations at the 
commencement of the war may be expressed roughly as 
twenty-six of the Allies to eleven of the enemy. Such a 
computation ignores Turkey, but it counts the United 
Kingdom in place of the British Empire, and takes no 
account of the fact that the enemy is hampered to some 
extent by the fear of a potential enemy in the south. 
It is sufficiently accurate. The enemy began the war 
with a much greater proportion of his numerical strength 
available, but his relative loss has been increasingly 
One reason of this is his method of attack. 
Germany throws her men into the fight with the reck- 
lessness of a born speculator; the Allies in the West, 
and notably the French, deal with their men more 
as a family solicitor, careful for the trust of his 
clients. Germany must make risky speculations. She 
has never had any illusions as to her position. She knew 
from the first that she would lose heavily ; but she played 
for a decisive advantage. She has not secured it, and it 
is most improbable that her military advisers do not now 
realize that she can never secure it. 


higher. 


But she cannot 
change her military traditions, and so the massed attack 
continues, and the terrible holocaust of lives goes on. 
That is one factor which produces a relatively higher 
numerical decrease. Another is that her supply of 
ammunition cannot now be treated as illimitable, and 
it is only by a reckless expenditure of ammunition that a 
decision against fortified lines can be rendered anything 
but spendthrift of human life. This is probably one 
reason of the use of asphyxiating gases; but such a move 
need only be successful once. There is a third factor: 
the German artillery is less effective, owing to the 
relative inferiority of her air wing. It may, therefore, 
be taken as certain that the enemy’s losses in men are 
much higher than those of the Allies. As to other ele- 
ments of his force, the material for carrying on war, 
petrol is very scarce, rubber is scarce, copper is barely 
sufficient and requires husbanding, cotton is perhaps 
sufficient but not plentiful, there is enough but not 
ample food. In fine, here are the precise conditions of a 
siege. The besieged is suffering in all the elements of 
his force a constant decrease which is relatively much 
higher than that of the Allies. 

Yet a siege is not inconsistent with sorties of the 
garrison. For four and a-half months the Russian lines 
were drawn about the fortress of Przemysl, and that 
siege represents in many ways a fair analogy of the 
general condition of the war. For it was more a con- 
tainment than a siege throughout the greater part, if 
not the whole, of its course. The lines of investment 
changed very little, and a careless observer might have 
thought no impression was being made upon the fortress 
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and its large force. Indeed, at one time, it looked as if 
the siege would have to be raised for the second time. 
In December, a strong sortie was made in the direction of 
an Austrian advance from the Lupkow Pass. With such 
energy was the movement pressed that the garrison forced 
out the Russian lines to within some fifteen miles of the 
relieving troops. But there the Russians rallied, and the 
net result of the sortie was to weaken appreciably the 
garrison for further offensive movements. Lives lost, 
prisoners taken, ammunition wasted, these were not only 
a momentary disadvantage, but a first charge upon the 
chances of a future success. 

The case is similar on the Allied battle fronts. 
Unless the enemy can force a decision, he merely makes 
the final result of the struggle more certain. If the 
Allies do not advance, they are still weakening the 
enemy. At present we are, so to say, holding merely 
the outer line of fortifications. A day is approaching 
when the Allies will be able to throw the enemy back 
upon one of his inner lines. But before that time comes 
there is no reason to expect him to lie idle. He 
will naturally try and try again to break the lines. 
There is no reason to suppose that this is not as good a 
plan for the Allies as another. Their business is to 
bring his force to nought, and if he wishes to secure 
Ypres, the Allies will see to it that he pays a price 
which will still further weaken him. He has already 
paid heavily for attempts upon the town, and the same 
has been the case on the Meuse heights. That door in 
the eastern fortifications of France has been very costly 
to him, and it is probable it will cost more yet. 

But the doubter may ask a final question: Who are 
the contained and who are the containers? The resolu- 
tion of that problem depends simply upon the Allied 
nations. France has put all her resources into the field ; 
there is no reason to doubt that Russia is putting hers. 
If this country is determined to bring all her force to bear, 
there can never be any doubt that these months of holding 
in France and Poland have not been in vain. That is the 
only element of weakness in the situation. Great Britain 
is not only the depot where the decisive reinforcements 
for the West must come from; it is the armory for the 
Allies. Men without munitions or munitions without 
men would be valueless. Germany is using her whole 
force. Her people, as apart from her military leaders, 
still look for victory. But her only hope of success is 
that weariness or discontent should weaken the efforts of 
one or other of the Allies. Unless this should happen 
the end is sure. The enemy is weakening and should do 
so increasingly. There was a sortie from Przemys] a few 
days before the fortress capitulated. It was a half- 
hearted attempt, it is true. But there was no reason it 
should have been so weak. There will be no weakness 
in the German attacks in the West; but it should be 
realized that no capture of positions here and there can 
influence the main result. The delay of the expected 
Allied offensive depends upon other considerations, for 
one thing, upon operations in the Dardanelles. But it is a 
wholly wrong and mischievous idea to conceive the Allies 
and the Germans as having been engaged for months in 
an attempt to break each other’s front. The besieged, 





of course, must break the lines of containment if he is to 
win. But for the besieger the lines require simply to be 
held until the enemy has weakened sufficiently and his own 
resources have increased sufficiently to make it profitable 
to carry the lines somewhere by assault and throw the 
enemy back upon the inner fortifications. That will be 
the beginning of the end, and the call is with the Allies. 





THE MORAL OF THE WHITE PAPER. 


We hope that before the controversy on the drink 
question is over the Government will have contrived to 
avoid the impression that they have drawn up a kind of 
nagging indictment of the workmen. The national 
character is what itis. It is a very good character, and it 
will carry us through this war. Circumstances can 
modify it, necessity and the call of honor and obligation 
can quicken it, but it cannot be changed in an hour. Of 
a great many of its faults we can say at once that bad 
social organization is responsible for them, and that they 
would disappear under the impulse of a little 
human care and forethought. At this time of day, in 
particular, we ought not to have fallen into the old error 
of ignoring much of our best thought about intemperance, 
and treating it either as the sole cause of the deficiency in 
war material or as an inexplicable perversity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Neither assumption is true. We have 
had to worry through a gigantic re-adaptation of industry, 
and to do it in a hurry. Every belligerent nation has 
had to do the same, but its task has been child’s play 
compared with ours. A great commercial nation has been 
required to improvize an enormous volunteer army in a 
few months and at the same time to produce an 
Both efforts have 
succeeded, and the achievement would have astonished a 
more imaginative public than our own. France would 
not have been allowed to forget such a fact as that 
78 per cent. of the workmen in one of her dockyards had 
worked twelve hours or more in excess of their normal 
week, and that this figure was typical of all the 
Admiralty establishments. The national confidence 
would thus have been fortified, and the é/an of hope and 
belief would have run from the fighting line to the 
factory. 

Well, our statesmen have not chosen to take this 
line of self-encouragement. They have been struck by 
the reports of a certain failure of working-class moral, 
following on a long period of strain, and by the tendency 
to ascribe this failure to a single obvious symptom of 
social trouble. Within certain limits, we have no doubt 
that these reports were true. But we should have liked 
to see them subject to examination and justification. 
We should have liked to see Mr. George refer his general 
principle of consultation before legislation to the case to 
which it was most applicable. All modern States are 
equipped with the means of finding out the mind of the 
classes for whom it proposes to act. Labor and capital 
are equally well organized for this purpose, and No. 11, 
Downing Street is a familiar gathering-ground for both 
of them. Why, then, was it not utilized for discovering 
the truth of the charge of the workmen’s demoraliza- 
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tion through drink, and for devising the suitable 
remedies? Employers are not necessarily malicious 
witnesses of their workmen’s habits. But they may be 
biassed witnesses. They are not likely to lay stress on 
such points as the defective organization of their work- 
shops, or on trying conditions of labor, or on the absence 
of canteens, or on the reaction which follows a long period 
of overtime. That, in fact, their representatives were 
insensible to some of these elements of the problem 
appears from a glance at the White Paper on which the 
indictment of the habits of the munition workers has 
been based. It is not enough, for example, for an anony- 
mous item from the Clyde to report to the Admiralty 
that it “regrets to say” that a “ considerable number of 
workmen were absent from duty to-day—drinking,” and 
for another firm to report that “short of martial law,” 
“the only thing to stop ” intemperance is to prohibit the 
sale of spirits. It is not open to the workmen to retort 
that the majority of its directorate over-distributed its 
energies in the direction of Auction Bridge or in the 
after-dinner consumption of whisky-and-soda. And it 
is clear that what has been wanted is, first, an impartial 
description of the facts; secondly, a reasonable explana- 
tion of their causes; and, thirdly, a careful selection of 
remedies, having regard to the opinions of the best of 
the workmen, and the advice of their responsible leaders. 

Now the White Paper exhibits two features which 
call for inquiry. The first is the obvious difference 
between the reports from the Government’s own 
establishments and those coming from private yards and 
factories, with a further distinction between the men 
engaged in armament firms and the outdoor workers in 
shipyards. The Admiralty workers have done all and 
more than was expected of them. A minority of the 
private employees seem to have done less. Why? The 
men are of the same class, as well as of the same flesh and 
blood. Why should the one have presumably succumbed 
in part to the drink habit, while the other is unaffected 
by it? The reason, no doubt, is that the Admiralty 
workers have had a closer feeling of responsibility to the 
State, and have known that the pressure put 
on them does not merely reappear in_ the 
form of more private profit, and also that their ranks 
have not been so depleted by the zeal for enlistment. 
The whole service has remained steadier, and has never 
labored under a serious grievance. The second feature 
of the White Paper is the marked contrast between the 
reports of the employers—and less notably of the Govern- 
ment directors—on the one hand, and the trained 
observations of factory inspectors and officials who 
made their inquiries at the instance of the Home 
Office, on the other. Both agree in_ certain 
particulars. For example, they both think that drink is 
the most important cause of the loss of time. But the 
Home Office officials avoid the crudeness of isolating it. 
The general summary of the work of the thirty-three 
investigators declares that two reasons for irregular 
work are associated with drink—staleness and fatigue, 
due to an extended period of long hours, and high 
wages, leading to idleness. They find a cause of the 
drink habit itself in the insufficient food taken by the 
workers, and that, again, they set down to the want of 





housing accommodation near the works, and the general 
absence of mess-rooms and canteens. 

They also discriminate as to the character of the worst 
offenders. These they find to be the men not usually 
employed, but drafted in owing to the scarcity of labor 
and the pressure of the sudden demand. Another source of 
evil is the existence of the “ black squad ”’ system, under 
which a small body of associated laborers divide their 
earnings in public houses, while the demoralization of 
one member of the “gang’’ disorganizes the whole 
body. They also find that the better workmen admit the 
evils of excessive drinking, but attribute them to a small 
minority. Of Barrow, a Home Office reporter 
declares that, while the majority of the men have been 
keeping good time, there was “evidence of fatigue and 
staleness,’’ a finding which contrasts somewhat sharply 
with the reports furnished to Admiral Tudor. Mr. 
Wilson, a factory inspector, says of the Clyde, that “ the 
whole question has arisen because of the action of a few 
men in the more important ship-building yards”’ ; 
another, Mr. Smith, while giving an unfavorable account 
of Barrow, thinks that the loss of time is due, not only to 
drink, but to the fact that the workers earn enough to 
maintain their average standard of comfort with four 
or five days’ work. The character of outdoor work in 
the shipyards, and the hardships which bad weather brings 
with it, are also accountable for the resort to drinking. 
Reports differ as to whether the drinking habits now 
existing exceed the practice of normal times, or are 
merely typical of them. The investigators lay stress on 
the number of public-houses which cluster round the 
works, the bars especially designed for the quick service 
of liquor, without seating accommodation, the habit of 
drinking before breakfast or on an empty stomach, the 
off-license system, and the custom of Sunday tippling 
which accompanies it. 

Here, then, is evidence of a very mixed social evil, 
which calls, we should say, for the kind of remedies that 
the Government contemplate in their scheme of local 
restriction and supervision, and reformers have long 
desired to apply in the shape of the “ disinterested 
management ’”’ of public-houses. We cannot imagine a 
stronger argument for the project of national control on 
which Mr. Lloyd George was once bent, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the energies of our statesmen and our people 
proved unequal to the greater remedy. But it 
is no use drawing up indictments against classes; 
we merely draw up indictments against ourselves, 
and if we are to arraign the shipyard workers, we must 
find a place in the dock for the employers to whom, as 
the White Paper shows, the possession of the 
materials of physical health and decent livelihood for 
their workers seems entirely indifferent. If, therefore, we 
must at this hour stand in a white sheet before Germany 
and the nations, we had better bethink ourselves of the 
temptations and disabilities that attend the worker’s life 
in a time of high pressure, and what we have done to 
remove them. Drink stands, of course, high among the 
attendant evils. But there is a presiding and over-riding 
evil, which lies in the soul and body of the State, and 
for which there is no single cure. If we insist that 
there is such a cure, we shall not indeed remove it, but we 
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may well exasperate the sufferers at an hour when we 
want them to realize that they are one with the nation 
and her fate. 





CHINA AND JAPAN. 


A wneEuTRAL spectator who watched the present crisis 
between Japan and China from an Alpine height or a 
Scandinavian fiord would find in it an interesting 
illustration of modern Imperialism. On the one hand, 
he would note that the valiant little island Power, over- 
populated, too rapidly industrialized, and taxed beyond 
the limits of endurance, has elected to invest half her 
revenues in armaments. It is, he would presume, a 
capital outlay, and its only economic justification must 
be conquest. China presents herself as the predestined 
field. She has begun to reform herself, and after a 
Republican revolution, is passing through a phase of 
consolidation and strong government. The dying Empire 
is always vulnerable at such a moment, for if time should 
be allowed it to recover, it may presently be too strong for 
conquest. The absorption of all the rival Powers in the 
European war makes the predestined moment. It will 
mean, our neutral would reflect, a period of violence, 
exploitation, and wrong, but in the end the probability 
is that the Chinese will profit by the unwelcome lesson in 
modern methods. It is a risky business to galvanize 
sleeping giants, and the spectator who likes to see poetic 
justice, may be invited to wait for a generation. That 
would be an adequate commentary for a detached on- 
looker. But we are the Ally of Japan, and shared 
military operations at Kiao-Chow in which this crisis 
originated. We have ourselves a great trade in China. 
Above all, we have joined with Japan in a guarantee of 
China’s integrity and independence. If we could afford, 
on the ground that the world is wide, to overlook the 
inroad which our Ally is making on our economic oppor- 
tunities, can we as easily waive the point of honor? 

It is not easy to state the case behind these Japanese 
claims. It might be urged that Japan rendered China 
a service by ejecting the Germans from Kiao-Chow. It 
was a service which China did not ask for; it was a 
minor military operation, undertaken in fulfilment of 
Japan’s alliance with us, and the utmost that could 
fairly be claimed from China would be that she should 
pay some part of the expenses of the undertaking, if it 
is clear that she will profit by it. It is, however, quite 
uncertain whether Japan does propose to restore Kiao- 
Chow to her, and at the best the restoration will be 
partial. The payment (if that is the justification for 
these claims) is to be made in kind, and it amounts in 
concessions and political privileges to a total which 
exceeds by an immeasurable ratio the value of Kiao- 
Chow. China would gladly cede Kiao-Chow and all it 
contains to Japan, if by so doing she could be quit of 
these demands. The immense list of railway concessions, 
mining monopolies, and privileges for colonists is 
sufficiently serious. Al] Powers, to our thinking, abuse 
their prestige when they use diplomacy to press such 
claims. But when Japan goes on, in spite of the partial 
compliance of China, to enforce her demands in their 

















entirety by an ultimatum backed by 60,000 troops 
already on Chinese soil, the procedure surpasses the worst 
European precedents, and becomes merely predatory. 
The case is aggravated when it is realized that these 
demands amount to an exclusive Japanese monopoly over 
the immense provinces of Manchuria, Eastern Mongolia, 
and Fokien, and to a privileged position only a little 
less absolute in parts of Shantung and the Yangtze 
Valley. If Germany (let us say) had put forward such 
claims in Turkey or China, there would have been no 
need of the Serajevo incident to make a European War. 
The climax of these demands is the general claim that 
Japanese advisers shall be appointed for the “ political, 
financial, and military affairs’’ of China. A proposal 
of that kind would raise the gravest international 
questions if China herself had spontaneously asked for 
these advisers. When it is enforced at the bayonet 
point, it is little less than the proclamation of a general 
Japanese suzerainty over China. 

To address moral exhortations to Japan would be 
to show a want of humor. She knows quite well what 
She has, at the moment, an unchallenge- 
able military ascendancy in the Far East, and she is using 
it as “ Real Politik’’ dictates. We assume that the 
Foreign Office has used plain language in recording its 
view of these transactions. If Japan elects to disregard 
a frank statement, she may speculate with perfect safety 
on the fact that we are far too deeply involved in Europe 
to give effect to our opinion. There, for the time being, 
But it ought also to be made clear 
that the affairs of China cannot be excepted from the 
general settlements after the war. One Ally can no more 
remove them from the consideration of the Congress than 
one Ally could claim to dispose of Turkey. It ought to 
be clearly understood that we are in no way bound to 
recognize any concessions, economic gr political, which 
Japan may extort from China by force. China may at 
the last moment decide to yield to overwhelming force, 
and may be compelled to accept the Japanese demands 
as a whole. That would probably be for the moment 
the best provisional solution, for if Japan should 
actually proceed to the use of force, she is likely rather 
to raise than to lower her claims. In the long run, if 
China requires “ advice ’’’ or control, it must come from 
an international Concert, while the only way to check 
the devastating rivalry for railway concessions is to 
amalgamate foreign capital in an international syndicate. 
These are the vast issues of the future. 
while, what is at 


she is doing. 


the matter must rest. 


In the mean- 

stake is primarily Japan’s 
the world. It will not have 
escaped the intelligence of Japanese statesmen that 
alliances can hardly survive the destruction of their basis, 
and that an Ally who elects to plough her own furrow, 
while her partner is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
renounces by her own act the ties of comradeship. For 
our part, we refuse to regard the aggrandisement of 
Japan as an accomplished fact, whatever her military 
position may be. This modern financial Imperialism 
cannot be carried on without capital, and the future of 
China will not have been decided until Japan has tested 


her standing in the money markets of London and New 
York. 


moral standing in 
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A ZDondon Diary. 


WE have had a serious week, and it has told on the 
spirits of those who follow events and incidents rather 
than the general course and meaning of the war. 
Germany has had successes, as by her military power 
and zeal she is bound now and then to have them. But 
how much forwarder does she get? She works a joint 
physical and diplomatic war, the great factors in which 
are the maintenance of her prestige, the impressing of this 
or that Foreign Office, the bending of the moral forces 
she knows to be arrayed against her and her tremendous 
traditions of skill and domination. More and more 
urgent become all these spiritual needs as she begins to 


realize the limit to her material resources. ‘‘ Germany 


” 


no longer thinks of winning,’’ said a neutral observer, 
just returned from Berlin, to me; “she only thinks of 
holding on.’’ She wants to impress the world to the end, 
with fear both of her strength and of her intellectual 


cunning. But she knows the toils are closing round her. 


Is this fanciful or overstrained? The closest 
observers do not think so. If Germany is confident, why 
is she gradually enlarging her “ offers’? America, I 
judge, has been a good deal interested in Herr Dern- 
burg’s latest feeler. On the whole, it has been shrewdly 
appraised. What does it mean? 
designed for America’s consumption. 
“ seas ’’ 


It is, of course, 
Freedom of the 
is a good phrase for her ears, if she can be made 
to think that we are the chief obstacle to her attaining 
it. But the importance of the Dernburg letter lies in 
the tacking approach to the question of Belgium. 
“ Belgium cannot be given up,’’ is the governing proposi- 
tion. But Germany does not believe in “ subjugating 
unwilling nations.”” (Where, by the way, has modern Ger- 
many done anything else?) Therefore annexation might 
be “ disregarded ’’ if the “ free sea ’’ could be secured and 
established between 
Germany and Belgium—.e., if Belgium (with Holland to 
follow) could be forced into the German Zollverein. 


“natural commercial relations ’’ 


Thus a first and a second line of retreat is already opened 
up. I connect it with a curious proposal (also made 
through a neutral source) that Germany would (a) 
evacuate Belgium and (b) indemnify her if (c) she were 
given preferential terms of entrance into the colonies of 
all the Allies. I discredit the further suggestion that 
these proposals are known to the British Government. 
But I take it that they exist in some form or another, 
and that they are a political commentary on what 
military Germany thinks of her chances in the war. 


One finds no reflection at Westminster of the 
nagging and churlish temper which has characterized 
some recent newspaper criticism of the conduct of the 
war. Criticism there is in plenty, but, with trifling 
exceptions, it is public-spirited in character, animated 
by good-faith, and mainly directed to useful ends. I do 
not know what Mr. Bonar Law thinks in these days of 
the talk in a section of the Opposition press concerning 
the short-sighted optimism of those earlier prophets 
among us who predicted a short war. Perhaps he would 
ask the critics to wait and see, for, so far as is known, he 





has not yet recanted his publicly-expressed opinion (and 
doubtless sees no reason to) that the war would probably 
be shorter than many people have imagined. 





THERE are, of course, good practical as well as 
patriotic reasons for the refusal of the Opposition to be 
spurred into partisan courses in the House of Commons. 
If their responsible leaders came out strongly against the 
Government on any vital matters, Ministers would have 
no choice but to respond to the challenge, and sooner 
or later we should get confronted, while still in the thick 
of the war, with the unpleasant spectacle of a contested 
General Election. As Mr. Bonar Law has shrewdly 
insisted, there could be no half-measures in such an 
eventuality—there must be either a whole-hearted fight 
or an honorably observed truce. Politicians on both sides 
show no disposition to quarrel with this doctrine, and 
I imagine that notwithstanding the incitements of those 
who would wish them to act differently, they will 
endeavor to prolong the truce right through the war. 


I note that “ The Observer” and the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’ have rather markedly retired from the anti- 


Prime Minister movement, while the ‘‘ Times,”’ 


retiring 
perhaps in order to jump back again, pleads that 
it is only out for the right of criticism. Who hinders? 
The door of criticism has never been shut since the door 
of war was opened. The only question is as to spirit and 
intent. The intent of the ‘‘ Times’’ is obviously to 
change horses at the point and moment that the stream 
is running its fiercest. The case against this device needs 
That 


no stating. The case for it has never been stated. 


is all. 


I am not sure that the finest thing about our warfare 
is not the affection with which the officers—especially 
those of the newer type—speak of their men. If the war 
has done nothing else, it has created a new bond of class- 
sympathy, which one hopes will endure well beyond it. 
I am sure that, as a general rule, officers and men both 
love and understand each other. One of the strongest 
bonds is a common playfulness. Not the worst situation 
is taken too seriously. An artillery officer who was 
through Neuve Chapelle described to me how, when wait- 
ing under hot fire, one of his men started an excellent 
imitation of Harry Lauder. Nothing daunts these gay 
The men craw] out of the trenches prostrate with 
But after the first mile they pull out their 
mouth-organs and are soon happy again. Timidity under 
And nothing qualifies the dash of 


the bayonet charges, even after the most gruelling 


spirits. 
fatigue. 
fire seems very rare. 

advance in the open. The Germans are well thought 
of as fighters, but they never stand these hand-to-hand 
combats. When a German trench is rushed, its occu- 
pants hold up their hands. 
our superiority seems most marked. 


It is at close quarters that 





I am told that the opposition between the German 
military party and the diplomatists on the eve of the 
outbreak of war reached a rather sharper point than is 
generally supposed here, and that the issue was not 
decided until von Moltke and von Falkenhayn had both 


resigned. ' A WAYFARER. 
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Lite and Wetters. 


THE PROPHET’S ROBE. 


Aut Blue Books are intensely interesting, but the 
recent South African “ Report on the Outbreak of the 
Rebellion” surpasses the average in interest. It was 
written by Mr. Leo Fouché, Professor of History in the 
Transvaal University College, and we congratulate Pre- 
toria on having such a writer. The work will most 
attract those who have been personally acquainted with 
the leading figures in its history—Botha, De la Rey, De 
Wet, Beyers, and the rest—and who, in their mind’s eye, 
can follow the movements from town to town or farm 
to farm over the veldt. But the story has a tragic fas- 
cination for everyone, owing to the distinction of many 
characters involved and the nature of their motives. It 
is a kind of tragic drama in itself, and like “ Macbeth,”’ 
“ Hamlet,’ and many Greek tragedies, it begins with a 
touch of supernatural agency and an uneasy foreboding 
of doom. 

‘There was a seer in Lichtenburg who had visions 
of strange import,” so it begins; and at once we hear 
destiny’s approaching step. As the Greek seer dreamed 
of eagles, so the Boer had a vision of bulls—six or seven 
large bulls, engaged in bloody combat, from which a 
grey bull emerged victorious. The vision came to him 
many years since, and was published abroad and dis- 
cussed by thousands; for the seer of Lichtenburg— 
Nicolaas van Rensburg is his name, or “ Oom Niklaas” 
for reverential endearment—had won prophetic reputa- 








“ Der Tag.” Boldly venturing beyond the mists of sym- 
bolism, Oom Niklaas announced that the Union Govern- 
ment was “ finished,” and that a bloodless revolution 
would be completed without a shot fired. De la Rey came 
and addressed 800 Burghers there assembled. He was 
disappointing. In his single-minded way, he only 
exhorted his audience to remain cool and calm—advice 
which was received with “a strange and unusual 
silence.’’ So the expected day passed ; “all danger of a 
rebellious movement,’’ says the Blue Book, “ had ap- 
parently been averted.” If doubts were raised about the 
significance of the number 15, the faithful could only 
reply that “in God’s time a month sooner or later made 
no difference.” 

And, indeed, there was only one month’s difference 
in God’s time. Oom Niklaas continued to behold visions 
that grew more and more definite. He saw forty thousand 
German soldiers marching up and down London (perhaps 
mistaking for Germans the similar grey uniforms of our 
new Volunteers). Hesaw the English leaving the Trans- 
vaal, and a vulture (whose name was Botha) flying away 
from them and returning to the Boers. A great gather- 
ing of armed burghers was summoned to the camp at 
Potchefstroom for September the 15th, and the night 
before a motor was sent to bring the prophet in person to 
the scene that he might witness the consummation of his 
prophecy. Unhappily, he refused to come. “ His path 
was not yet clear to him,’’ he said. Apparently, he could 
not prophesy about himself so definitely as about others. 
It was unfortunate, for the very next night his most 


_ celebrated prophecy was fulfilled. Late in the evening of 


tion during the Boer War of fifteen years ago. Such was | 


at that time the confidence in his supernatural percep- 
tion that, whenever he declared no English were in the 
neighborhood, the Boer commando posted no sentries. 


So that, perhaps, we English owe him something; though | 
the neglect of sentries was chiefly on our own side, and | 


was not supernaturally inspired. 


The prophet’s trade is likely to be hazardous, but | 
Oom Niklaas retained his repute, partly because he did | 
not trade on his visions for money, partly because he | 


believed in them himself. 
took symbolic forms, like those fighting bulls, and sym- 


Moreover, the visions always | 
| attempts to foretell the future. 


bolism is capable of various interpretations, one of which | 
may be true, though many must be false, as we see in | 
the innumerable commentaries on the symbols in the | 


books of Daniel and the Revelation. Now, it so hap- 


pened that the seer lived in De la Rey’s district, and, like | 


everyone else, greatly admired that noble and single- 
minded man, who, being simple-minded as well, heartily 
returned the admiration. And in one of his most 
bruited and also most explicit visions, the seer, many 
years ago, had beheld “the number 15 on a dark cloud, 
from which blood issued, and then Genera] De la Rey 
returning home without his hat.” Immediately after- 
wards came a carriage covered with flowers. What these 
things portended Van Rensburg could not say. “ He 
believed that they signified some high honor for the 
General.” Alas for the blind minds of prophets! 
When this great war began, these visions were 
eagerly discussed. The grey bull victorious was at once 
identified with Germany (for was not the new German 
uniform grey’), and Austria slipped out of notice, as she 
often does. But attention fastened especially on the 
vision of De la Rey without a hat, the carriage covered 
with flowers, and that significant and definite number 
15 upon a cloud of blood. A meeting of Burghers was 
summoned for the 15th of August, at Treurfontein. For 
the cause of Transvaal independence, that was to be 





the 15th, De la Rey, while being brought, under false 
pretences, by Beyers from Pretoria to Potchefstroom (for 
he was a simple-minded man) was shot dead by a police 
sentry in the cordon round Johannesburg. So the vision 
of the Lichtenburg prophet was fulfilled—the number 15 
upon a bloody cloud, the General returning home without 
a hat, the carriage following covered with flowers. That 
the carriage was a hearse, and not a triumphal car, should 
make no difference to the prophet’s reputation, judged by 
all standards of prophecy. 

We fear that Oom Niklaas must be counted among 
those very minor prophets whose chief art consists in 
Critics have often 
regretted the confusion which has arisen between this 
bewildering conception of prophecy and the true meaning 
of the prophet’s function as uttering the voice of inspired 
wisdom, without any pretence at power to forecast the 
course of history other than all inspired wisdom may 
justly claim. To peer into the future is the natural 
desire of mankind, for that capacity would save an 
incalculable amount of anxiety and hesitation, though it 
could not influence men’s actions; for, in that case, the 
prophecy would frustrate itself. If Cesar, for instance, 
had listened to the soothsayer who bade him beware the 
Ides of March, the Ides would have passed without event 
and the soothsayer would have been stultified. The real 
danger about these very minor prophets is that they have 
a way of fulfilling their own forecast. But for Oom 
Niklaas’s visions the South African rebellion might never 
have come about and De la Rey would still be enjoying 
the honor he always deserved. When Joshua, the son 
of Hanan, stalked around the besieged city, crying, ‘““ Woe 
to Jerusalem! A voice of ruin against the city and 
against the Temple, against the bride and the bridegroom, 
and against all the people! ’’ his depressing words prob- 
ably helped to accomplish the woe, just as a “ Times’ ” 
article or the tea-room depresser in a club increases the 
German chances of victory. 

Similarly, we read of an Italian astrologer, in the 
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fifteenth century, who “ foretold the murder of Prince 
Alexander di Medicis with such minuteness and accuracy 
that he was suspected of being chiefly instrumental in 
fulfilling his own prophecy.’’ In such cases it is wiser to 
foretell good fortune than bad, as was seen in the 
instance of Mr. Lilly, who predicted the success of our 
Parliamentarian Army from the stars, but when summoned 
to the House of Commons after the Fire of London, and 
asked if he had predicted that also, very prudently 
replied, “ No, nor was I desirous. Of that I made no 
scrutiny,’ and was dismissed with great civility. 
Whereas, on the contrary, that fine soothsayer, Peter of 
Pontefract, who foretold King John’s deposition and 
death (no miraculous prophecy!) was hanged by the 
King’s orders before his foreboding could be justified. 

Oom Niklaas appears to have intended to stand 
among the wise and prudent foretellers of blessings, just 
as Balaam intended. He has only been thwarted by the 
perversity of events which twisted his prophesies wrong 
way round in their fulfilment ; and so we might compare 
him with Macbeth’s Weird Sisters, whose promises 
sounded so fair and were in the end so foul. But, as a 
rule, these minor prophets are birds of evil and fulfil the 
evil, if at all, by extending a general depression. So 
one may suppose, the Witch of Endor did, when she called 
up Samuel’s ghost to foretell the morrow’s doom, and 
filled Saul with such terror that he fell all along on the 
earth. So, perhaps, the prophet Agabus did when he 
took St. Paul’s girdle and bound his own hands and feet, 
foretelling that thus the Jews would bind St. Paul in 
Jerusalem and deliver him to the Romans. The many 
prophets who foretold the end of the world in the year 
1000 (as being a good round date) and Dr. Cummins, who 
foretold the same event for the year 1867 or thereabouts 
(with no such plausible reason in arithmetic) must be 
regarded as depressing or hopeful according as we wish 
this world to continue or desire its celestial transfigura- 
tion. The same may be said of the prophet who foretold 
the present Kaiser’s death as likely to occur last October 
23rd. Over German subjects the prophecy might cast 
a gloom, but to this country and her Allies we might 
perhaps say without personal malice that it suggested a 
certain radiance or glimmer of hope. As, however, none 
of these prophesies justified expectation at the selected 
date, we cannot classify them among such as have fulfilled 
themselves by their own existence. 

Joan of Arc nobly foretold her achievement, and 
prevailed by faith in her own prophetic power. In lower 
and ‘varying degrees, others have foreseen a divinely 
appointed future for themselves and endeavored to fulfil 
it. Such for a time was Sabbatai of Smyrna, whose 
tragic story Mr. Zangwill has repeated in ‘‘ The Turkish 
Messiah.’’ And such, we suppose, was John of Leyden, 
the Anabaptist, who too early endeavored to inaugurate 
the heavenly communism ; and Winstanley, who sought 
to confirm that heavenly communism by digging St. 
George’s Hill at Weybridge (whereupon the peaceful war- 
song arose, ‘ You noble Diggers all! Stand up now, stand 
up now!’’ as may be read in Mr. Joseph Clayton’s 
‘* Leaders of the People.’’) And such were the founders 
of the Spirit Wrestlers, who in exile from Russia sought 
Christ and peace naked amid Canadian snows. And 
perhaps we must include among them Joanna Southcott, 
in whose prophetic powers at least two people still believe, 
appearing recently in London with a box of hers which 
had to be opened by a certain date and by an Anglican 
bishop; whereby the solution of the present war might 
have been discovered if only our Bishop of London, for 
instance, had remained alive to his opportunities instead 
of risking life and all within sound of the guns. 





On a lower level still we find the prophecies of 
Mother Shipton, Old Moore, and the weather forecasts, 
all of which retain believers. We hear, at all events, 
that the weather forecasts have lately been forbidden by 
the Government lest they should be of service to the 
enemy—an instance of credulity’s survival almost as 


strange and touching as the backveldt farmer’s belief in 
his Oom. 





THE ILLUSIONISTS. 


THE younger one gets the more one realizes that what 
is wrong with the world is that it will take itself for 
granted. And the worst of it is that an attitude like 
this, which, to be excusable, should be born of an in- 
violable innocence, is so thoroughly sophisticated. 
People do not so much take their ready-made worlds for 
granted as pretend to themselves that the things they 
accept—out of laziness, out of fear, out of a pathetic 
attempt at self-justification, out of a desire for mental 
comfort and material prosperity—are the only things 
that are morally acceptable. They confuse personal 
accident with abstract fitness; they make a good thing 
out of their respective set of fetiches and conventions in 
both meanings of the term. The whole process is, of 
course, a measure of self-protection ; the best way to kill 
your pert cock-robin of a critic is to pretend that he 
does not exist. And the terrible results of this elaborate 
game of make-believe are that in course of time the 
players themselves (so mighty is Lucifer) are genuinely 
convinced that to take their circumstances for granted 
is to take truth itself. 

Modern society is, of course, saturated with these 
illusions through every pore. So insidious is the 
corruption that the few who reveal the truth are no 
longer even dangerous. They no longer go to the stake ; 
on the contrary, they are welcome, because they provide 
an agreeable sensation. People can actually afford to 
say: ‘‘ The truth is dead. Long live the truth.’’ We 
are in such a pass to-day that if we range the whole 
continent of living phenomena, from cabbages to kings, 
we have something pat to say about every one of them. 
We experience nothing that we do not tabulate to our 
soul’s comfort. If we are momentarily at a loss, our 
leading articles are with us always. And in nothing is 
this force more extravagantly pitched than in the rela- 
tions of the old to the young. Our very words are per- 
meated with unreality. What are the old supposed to 
think of the young but friskiness, and the young of the 
old but crabbedness. Let us get the issue clearer, and 
say that the man of forty-five or fifty takes certain things 
for granted about the man of twenty-five or thirty, and 
that the man of twenty-five or thirty is beginning to 
form certain definite conclusions about the man of forty- 
five or fifty. 

The extraordinary thing is that from different 
environments and from different angles of vision, the 
young and the old think precisely the same about each 
other with this highly significant qualification. The old 
do not know what the young think of them (which is 
just as well); the young are perfectly well aware of the 
opinions upon them of their elders. Let us, for the sake 
of the argument, reconnect the desiccated commonplaces 
by which age assumes that familiar air of dismissing the 
whole subject. Youth is romantic and irresponsible ; at 
the same time it takes life too seriously. It is devoid 
of experience ; at the same time it is impressionable. It 
is a disconcertingly, egotistical, and self-satisfied affair, 
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because it will not conform to the proper rules of the 
game. Thus, the indictment of eld, as it warms its coat- 
tails in the security of the domestic hearth. How does 
youth conduct its counter-attack? The man of forty- 
five or fifty, it says, is, in the first place, incorrigibly 
romantic. Why? Because he has formulated his prin- 
ciples, his convictions, and his ideas into an institution. 
He has externalized his capacity for delivering an 
opinion. He no longer solves the problems of life ; they 
are solved for him by the institutions he has created to 
that end. That is to say, he is impotent to face the facts 
of life, because, in the first place, his body-guard of insti- 
tutions only allows these facts to reach him in a diluted 
and unembarrassing form; and, in the second place, be- 
cause it supplies him with certain answers, half-worked and 
neatly wrapped up in brown paper, to them. The 
whole complex edifice of politics, the press, finance, 
social valuations, the family and the rest are, in 
their implications, a monopoly, an heirloom of the 
middle-aged. 

Take, for instance, the case of an average middle- 
class family, dry-nursed, thanks to an adequate income, 
by an organized staff of servants. The domestic energies 
are transferred from the people who control the raw 
material of possessions to the people who, in return for 
a fraction of them, turn out the finished product of ease 
and amenity. The function of the owner becomes 
parasitic ; his initiative is paralyzed ; it is not his servants 
who are dependent on him, but he who is dependent on 
his servants. He becomes, in fact, a romantic and 
irresponsible figure-head ; romantic because he is out of 
touch with the realities of his position, and under the 
delusion that he is doing everything, and irresponsible 
because everything is done for him. It may be said with 
truth that wealth rather than age is at the bottom of 
his atrophy. But the whole point is that, with some 
exceptions, and taking the middle-classes as an entity, 
Plutus grasps the beard and not the early down. The 
young, of course, are as anxious for money as their 
elders. But how do they acquire it? By deliberately 
modelling themselves upon the formulas of their seniors, 
by solemnly playing up to them. But they do not for 
one moment forget that they are playing a game, and 
that the elder generation does not know either that 
itself or the younger generation is playing a game. The 
young face the issues, and consciously decide whether or 
no it is worth while ; the old refuse to admit that there is 
any alternative. 

The same inability to stoop from their universal 
to somebody else’s particular is apposite to their self- 
appointed control of experience. Their conception of 
experience is dominated by a curious fallacy in 
deduction. They assume that because a man has lived 
fifty years, he has on that account accumulated a greater 
store of experience than the man who has only lived thirty 
years. They confuse, that is to say, the quality with the 
area of experience. They do not realize that a 
Methuselah may be as empty of it as a boy in his ’teens, 
and, what is more, that the older a man becomes, the less 
responsive and the more obdurate he is likely to be to 
the capacity of profiting by it. The implacable serenity 
of age must, by its very nature, eliminate all experience 
that is irrelevant to its own condition. Age, palisaded by 
its institutions, can only apply its handful of general prin- 
ciples to a psychological crisis (out of which alone 
true experience can be made); whereas the receptive 
attitude is always ready to erase, qualify, or reform 
established impressions through impact with new ones. 
And surely the only way to appreciate experience at its 





most delicate values is to wait upon it not with a 
prejudiced, but with an open mind. 

Now these limitations would be a matter only for 
speculative detachment, for scientific inquiry, were it 
not that the old, holding all the fortified positions, sway 
the territory of youth as a conquered province. They 
run up their jerry-built civilization, and the young have 
to live in it. They persevere in their muddles and 
illusions, and the young either have to suffer by these 
or, when the breaking-point is reached, to come and pull 
them out. Take the present war. What a tragic 
irony it is that the old will appeal to the young to sacrifice 
their lives in tens of millions to appease their elders’ 
sense of honor! The inevitable result is that the young, 
being unable, owing to fatal circumstance, to ignore their 
seniors, simply coddle them. They take part in the 
game of protecting their taboos and prohibitions from the 
facts of life. How many times does not the independent 
young man or woman temper the mind to the shorn 
and parental lamb? And do not let age preen itself on 
the hypothesis that youth conceals or waters the realities, 
out of deceit, out of respect (as they quaintly suppose), 
or from motives of private gain. Age, of course, controls 
the supplies, and that is a consideration to the more un- 
scrupulous. But among the more clear-headed young 
people, the motive is a very different one. It is not out 
of respect or fear, but out of affection, out of indulgence, 
because of their perception that the old, with their policy 
of nicely-graduated adjustments, are not fit to bear the 
truth. 

So much for the battle of the generations. We do 
not wish to dogmatize. There is plenty of youth that is 
age, and a sprinkling of age that is youth. And the 
young are happily not so foolish as to cherish the illusion 
that they are without illusions. The point is that a 
very ample minority of young people, acutely aware of 
the ultimate futility of making a desert and calling it 
peace, are beginning to discover that lies and truth are 
not by any means the same thing. Since so many of 
the elements that constitute the modern State are united 
in a conspiracy to prove that they are, such a discovery 
is not without revolutionary significance. And as lies 
and truth are not interchangeable terms, the question 
naturally follows—‘‘ What are lies and what is truth?’’ 
And the young will not be content with refusing to wait 
for an answer. <A few of them are beginning to realize 
that the thing that is worth while is to see clearly, and 
that the loss of material comfort and ease of mind is as 
nothing to the transcendental satisfaction of pursuing 
the truth. They fail, but they are prepared to acknow- 
ledge it. And if they catch a glimpse of it, they will 
have too much sense of humor to be torn, like Actzon, 
to pieces. 





THE SINGING ARISTOCRACY. 


THE order of precedence of no group of beings is better 
assured than that of the birds. No primeval ancestor 
is better known than Archeopteryx, though we have but 
two specimens of this astonishing fossil. Some of the 
ducks still bear traces of his long tail, like that of a lizard, 
with a pair of feathers sprouting from each vertebra, and 
of his toothed beak. Apparently there has never been 
any doubt that the tail must be telescoped, but it might 
easily be thought that many a bird besides the merganser 
would be better off with toothed mandibles. In the 
higher ranks of bird life, however, they have been voted 
not the thing, and one would rather get along with 
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difficulty without them than retain those badges of a 
reptilian ancestry. It is as though we voted the old 
steel-prong fork a more efficient table instrument, but 
preferred for culture’s sake to manage our slippery 
vegetables with blunter but more estimable gear. Then 
the running birds, the pheasants and others, are evident 
laggards in the march of civilization. They show their 
low origin in the precocity of their nestlings (if nestlings 
they can be called, when there is no nest worthy of the 
name), and in their refusal to forget that their 
wings were once hands. They fight with their 
wings, even crawl with them, and you can find upon 
these game birds and others more than one of the 
fingers excusable in old Archxopteryx, who raised 
himself from the lizards, but better forgotten in his 
far-removed descendants. 

The crown of bird creation belongs somewhere among 
the kinds that tend for days and weeks their helpless 
nestlings in elaborate nurseries that they have con- 
structed in trees and other difficult places. It is all very 
well for the megapode to rake up a hot-bed of dead 
leaves, and there deposit her eggs for the sun to hatch, 
but that is not the way of bird civilization. We are 
not stating the law of bird life only, but of all creation. 
The highest insects are those carefully nursed, the 
ants and social bees and wasps. Concerning our 
own mammal hierarchy, let Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
speak :— 

‘* There is no doubt but that man stands supremely 
at the head of his tribe, and that there is a rapid descent 
from him to the lowest monkeys. What is 
especially clear in the case of man and his relations is 
that the length of the period of youth varies with the 
degree of intelligence to which the adult can attain. 
Civilized man is the most intelligent, and takes longest 
to grow up; the smallest monkeys are the least 


intelligent, and hurry over the period of youth most 
quickly.” 


Then where among this aristocracy of nest-building, 
naked-progeny-rearing birds shall we find the supreme 
flower of the Order? Some years ago, nearly everyone 
found it among the eagles. The bald-headed eagle builds 
a very cathedral of a nest with interlaced buffalo-ribs, 
and harries an area of hundreds of square miles to pro- 
vide tender bits for her tiny young. The hawks surely 
are overlords of the thrushes by sheer force of merit, and 
must be considered before them. The verdict of the 
naturalist is not with them, however, to-day. The 
falcons crown a side branch of the avian tree only equal 
to that upon which the rail and the pigeon respectively 
sit. They even share their perch not remotely with the 
geese. Above them shoots the main stem, bearing on its 
twigs parrots, owls, woodpeckers, kingfishers, swifts, and 
culminating in the thrush as the head of the bird 
kingdom. 

And so, in a four-volume survey of British birds, the 
first volume does not bring us down so far as the hawks. 
It even barely reaches the crows, which most people 
would regard as a sort of super-thrush, almost as skilled 
in architecture, tending equally helpless babies, teaching 
them a keen and complicated wisdom, and giving them 
lethal lordship over all smaller birds. It is Mr. Thor- 
burn who gives us the latest great book of ‘‘ British 
Birds’’ (Longmans). He has painted them much 
for recent works covering the same ground, and now for 
his own book he has done eighty colored plates of great 
care and beauty, in which he represents four hundred 
species. There are some who will doubt whether our 
species are really so many, few will suggest that any is 
missing from this splendid gallery. There are four 
wheatears instead of the usual one, two stone-chats, two 








blue-throats, and quite a bewildering number of 
warblers. Some, of course, are reputed quite rare, only 
shot once or twice at Somewhere-next-the-Sea. Such as the 
yellow-browed warbler, the melodious warbler, and others 
are not often figured in our bocks. It is to be hoped that 
these illustrations will be used by the man not with the 
shot-gun, and then our usual trio of willow-wren, wood- 
wren, chiff-chaff, may be permanently enlarged to a 
quartette or quintette for many a contemplative 
naturalist. 

What, after all, is the bird without its nest and its 
song? We may know a bird’s genus and species more 
certainly by its own trick of flight or walk, by its choice 
of building material, or of nesting site than by its color, 
weight, and dimensions when it is slain. These last 
secrets of live natural history the book before us cannot 
impart. Description of nest and eggs is for the most 
part quite meagre, though here and there some quick 
observer is allowed a sentence that illuminates like a 
flash of lightning. We know how difficult the portrayal 
of specific action is when we see how so powerful an 
artist as Mr. Thorburn renders the tree-pipit in flight. 
It is almost as like the dash of the nightingale from his 
thicket as the ecstatic drifting from the sky that makes 
this bird when once seen, known for evermore. As for 
the song of birds, there is scarcely a book the whole 
world over that attempts to give them in musical nota- 
tion, and all the writers that ever were cannot together 
hit out a description of even so outstanding an example 
as the nightingale. Those who see his portrait here will 
know him, as they will any other of the hundred and 
forty birds of the volume, except perhaps the white wag- 
tail, drawn in a position that hides its chief note of 
difference from the pied wagtail. 

Yes, here are our friends shown in most lively guise, 
often as though they must have sprung into the picture, 
and will be off out of it again before we have sufficiently 
looked at them. You would know any of them for 
aristocrats of the bird creation, except that now and 
then you must wonder how such a plodder as the nut- 


‘hatch got put so high as the goldcrest and the hedge 


sparrow. But then anyone who knows the nuthatch 
knows him for a very fine spirit quaintly disguised. 
Others, such as the whitethroat and Dartford warbler, 
are throbbing with song. It is thus that we would have 
them, for the very hall-mark of avine superiority is the 
power of melodious, passionate, expressive music. The 
ducks dabbling in the marshes where their snaky ancestor 
left them have it not, though the dipper, a finished black- 
bird, can beat them at their watery trade, and sing, too, 
as sweetly as any. The crow, who exercises the brain- 
power of the unscrupulous, has no more song than the 
crocodile, and not so much as the frog. The hawks wear 
long trousers of feathers to hide the tell-tale scaly legs 
that give away the origin of every bird, but the heavy 
veneer of their birdship cracks with a shriek when they 
open their beaks to attempt a spring sonnet. 

The singing birds are nearly all wandering birds. 
They travel half through the world in order to sing in 
summer as near the pole as they can conveniently get. 
Their flight with Boreas makes them the cleverest nest- 
builders. Mud, feathers, horsehair, vegetable fibre, and 
other non-conductive materials are pressed into their 
service and woven very deftly into exquisite cups. The 
long-tailed tit uses three thousand feathers in her tiny 
nest, and wraps each egg of her dozen and a-half 
separately in feathers, so that the warmth of her tiny 
body shall have full play. Tiny as she is, she comes 
above the eagle, and rightly appears in this first volume 

of a sumptuous four. 
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Short Studies. 


THE EVERLASTING SORROW. 


Yano Kuet-ret, the beloved mistress of the Sovereign 
Ming Huang, one glance from whom, to use an oft-used 
phrase, would overthrow a city, two glances an empire, 
was lost at the foot of the Ma-wai hill. The Sovereign, 
ever so sad in memory of her cloud-like hair and flower- 
like face, supreme among the powder and paint beauties 
of his harem, commanded a Taoist priest of Liu-ch’ung 
to find Yan-fei’s lost soul by means of his rare wizardry. 
This magician, by the august command of the Sovereign, 
went high up to Heaven and low down to earth, searched 
the Empyrean above and the Yellow Springs below ; and 
he was almost discouraged when he started as a final 
effort toward the Isle of the Blest away in the dream- 
covered Oceans. His heart jumped joyfully when he was 
told by a dweller of the island that Yang Kuei-fei, having 
been formerly a goddess of the world of Fairies, had now 
returned home from the world where she passed her 
temporary life in a ‘‘ golden house’’ by the Sovereign’s 
particular favor, wafted into ecstasy on the fumes of love 
and wine, and was at present the queen of the Palace 
of Eternity. On approaching the Palace he found it 
rising like the five-colored rainbow clouds. Its splendor 
far surpassed that of the Hibiscus Pavilion of her life’s 
days, where dance and laughter frightened away the 
dulness of the night. Yang Kuei-fei was seen by the 
eastern window of the turret as the Taoist priest knocked 
at the jade door of the western gate. He recalled how 
the roll of the rebel war-drums had broken the air of 
the ‘‘ Rainbow Skirt and Feather Jacket’’ which she 
was dancing. Let Po Chu-i write the scene of her 
flight :— 


“The dust clouds rise by the nine-folded city ; 

A thousand horses and chariots to the south-west move. 

“ Feathers and jewels onwards, and then a halt: 

A hundred miles from the city on, the west, 

“The soldiers refuse to advance, nothing with them can be 
done ; 

Alas, in sight of them the moth-eye-browed beauty is forced 
to die. 

“ On the ground lie ornaments with nobody to pick them up, 

Kingfishers’ wings, golden spartows, and hairpins of jade. 

‘*The sovereign covers his face, powerless to save; 

Turning back, his tears and blood he lets flow.” 


Hearing the voice of the Taoist priest announcing 
that he is an ambassador sent by the Sovereign, Yang 
Kuei-fei, whose beauty was observed to be subdued as if 
a spray of pear-bloom in a rain-wet spring morn, 
descended from the turret, pushing away the flower- 
curtains, and asked what message he brought to her. 
The priest said :— 

“You know how he hated to keep the morning 
audience, and how he wished to be with you amid revels 
and feasts; and since your sudden death, his sad heart 
is never brightened by even the brightness of the moon. 
The sound of a bell through the evening rain only gives 
him pain of memory. The Ssuch’nan hills and the 
Ssuch’nan waters are ever so dark; and the Sovereign 
is consumed by grief and tears night and day. I am 
sent here by him to find your soul, lost from the world, 
and to render to you in person his words of longing. 
How glad I am to find you beautiful and young as of 
old.”’ 

And again he expressed the Sovereign’s sadness as 
Po Chu-i has written :— 


“In the hibiscus he sees her face, in the willow her eye- 
brows ; 

How should not his longing tears flow, 

When the peach or plum blooms in spring breezes, 

When in autumn rain the wu-t’ung leaves fall? 


“To the south of the western palace are many trees, 

3ut the fallen leaves on the steps no one sweeps. 

The Pear-Garden entertainer’s hair is white as if with age, 
The beauties of the Pepper-Chamber look no longer young. 





“The fireflies flit by the even hall only to make him sad; 
Even when the lone lamp is burnt out, he still fails to sleep : 
The slowly-passing watches tell the night is so long; 
Clearly shine the constellations as if the morn would never 


come. 

“On the duck-and-drake tiles of a roof the heavy frosts 
rattle; 

The kingfisher coverlet is cold with none to share its 
warmth: 


Parted by life and death, time still goes on; 
Never once does her sy :it come back even in his dream.”’ 


Yang Kuei-fei, restraining her grief and emotion, 
said :— 

‘* How since we parted I have missed his form and 
voice! Our love on earth so soon came to an end; but 
the days and months in the Palace of the Blest are long 
and long, and I have to suffer the more in my longing. 
And how often I turn and gaze down toward the world 
and mortal life, and cry at not seeing at all the Imperial 
City in dusts and mist! Oh, how pleased I am to be 
assured of the Sovereign’s love in sending you here to 
see me! But to have no communication at all with him 
and his world would rather lighten my sorrowful thought 
and pain. Now having his sweet message, my sad heart 


burns in love and memory of the days past; oh, what - 


longing I feel toward my beloved Sovereign! ’’ 

‘‘The Sovereign will be glad, I am sure, to know 
that I have met you and to receive your words of love. 
But I pray that you will give me something in the way 
of a keepsake to prove to him as with your very 
presence.”’ 

Yang Kuei-fei thought that what he said was right. 
Now, taking out her jewelled gold hairpin, one half of 
which she kept herself, she said :— 

“Tell the Sovereign to keep this till in heaven or 
in earth below we two may meet again.”’ 

But the priest, saying that such a thing as a hairpin 
was quite common in the lost world, the sovereign might 
not believe in his meeting with Yang Kuei-fei, and 
desired to be given some particular thing which he would 
recognize as belonging to her alone. After a moment or 
two the lady said :— 

“Indeed, I now happen to recall to my mind how 
on the seventh day of the seventh moon, in the Hall of 
Immortality, at midnight when no one was anear, the 
Sovereign whispered in my ears, after pledging the two 
stars in the sky :— 


‘In heaven we will ever fly like one-winged birds ;* 
On earth grow joined like a tree with branches twining 
tight.’ 


There could be nothing better than these words to prove 
that you have seen me, since they are words which only 
the Sovereign and myself know. Pray, present them to 
him as proof when you return to the world and see him. 
My worldly body was lost at Ma-wai hill ; and the promise 
with the one-winged bird and branch-intertwining tree 
has become useless; but my changeless soul still longs 
for the day when we shall meet again.’’ 

** How glad I should be if I could take you back 
with me to the world and the Sovereign’s side! But I 
have now to say a good-bye, and to hurry back to report 
to him all about my success in meeting with you.”’ 

“Tarry yet for a little while. I will dance for you 
a dance of the ‘ Rainbow Skirt and Feather Jacket’ to 
make our parting a little happier; and let me dwell on 
the days past when song and dance in unison with guitar 
and flute made the Sovereign’s harem an endless revel, 
unknown to night and tears.”’ 

And she began to dance; while dancing she was 
observed to be secretly crying. 

Would you see her fallen tears? Go, look at the 
peach blossoms at early morn; the snow-white dews on 
them tell the sad story of beautiful Yang Kuei-fei. Let 
Po Chu-i sing again :— 


“Heaven lasting, Earth long, will some day pass away ; 
But her sorrow shall be forever, forever and aye.”’ 


Yone Nocucat. 


* Notg.—Each bird must fly with a mate. since it has only one wing. 
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THE INDICTMENT OF THE MUNITION 
WORKERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has issued, 
during the present week, his Report and Statistics of Bad 
Time kept in Shipbuilding, Munitions, and Transport Areas, 
a document consisting in part of reports from various officers 
in the service of the War Office and the Admiralty, from the 
Home Office, from certain factory inspectors, and from the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation. This astonishing docu- 
ment, since it bears the Government imprint, has already 
been treated as authoritative by the greater part of the Press, 
which has not hesitated, on the strength of it, to denounce 
large sections of the workers as slackers and drunkards. In 
fact, it contains hardly any definite figures: it is drawn up 
throughout in an ex parte manner, and, even taken at its 
face value, it does not substantiate the allegations which it 
makes. The Labor Party’s protest in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday was certainly none too strong. “ Until some 
method is found,” said Mr. Arthur Henderson, ‘“ whereby 
the other side of the case can be stated, it will be impossible 
for the Government to expect from the Labor Party a con- 
tinuance of that solid support which they have given during 
the period of the war.’’ And, what is far more important, 
it is impossible for the Government to expect the co-opera- 
tion of Labor in the workshops if insults of this kind are to 
be flung at them without a chance being given them to reply. 

Mr. Henderson dwelt on the fact that ‘all the evidence 
against the workers is that of employers or officials.” “The 
workmen’s side of the case has never been stated, and, what 
is more, has never been asked.”’” The Government seems to 
have accepted the allegations of the shipbuilding employers 
at their face-value—it even prints them in an official docu- 
ment without giving the workers a chance of answering them 
—and it is plain, from the White Paper itself, that a lead 
was given to Government officials to sum up against the 
workers. Methods like these are calculated to have a far 
more adverse effect on output than any amount of drinking. 

Let me examine the allegations made in the White Paper 
in more detail. In the first place, it is noticeable that 
throughout no comparative figures are given. Though the 
employers often speak of what they call “normal time” 
under peace conditions, they make no comparison between 
the actual hours worked during, say, March, 1915, and a 
similar month in peace time. The fact is that the “ normal 
time’ to which they refer has no relation to actual time 
worked ; they are comparing the actual hours worked now 
with a full week under peace conditions. The comparison 
is, then, obviously absurd. In the second place, no figures 
are given of the time actually worked during the earlier 
months of the war. It is, to say the least of it, probable that 
the publication of these figures would show that much of 
the lost time at present is due not to drink, but to overstrain. 
The rapid growth in the number of Trade Unionists drawing 
sickness benefit supports this contention. 

Moreover, no indication is given of the method adopted 
by the employers of reckoning lost time. All the figures 
which show a considerable amount of time lost refer to iron- 
workers in the shipyards: But such work is carried on 
under conditions which almost necessarily involve the loss 
of time. The work is to a great extent outdoor work, and is 
affected by weather conditions. If the weather is bad, either 
the work is stopped and time is lost, or the worker, if he 
goes on working, is exposed to climatic conditions that cannot 
but impair his efficiency and drive him to the public-house. 
The boilermaker often leaves his work wet through; he has 
the choice of catching cold or adjourning to the nearest 
public-house. Only now are the employers beginning to build 
shelters under which the boilermaker can work. Had they 
done this long ago, they would havé saved the country a 
large proportion of the time that has been lost on these 
processes. 

Again, the employers seem to assume that they have 
a right to expect a full week’s work from every worker. 
In view of the very heavy nature of much shipyard work, 





this contention is in itself absurd. It is the more absurd 
in that they appear to ignore the fact, the importance of 
which is recognized in some of the reports by Government 
officials, that the average physique and character of the 
men are now nothing like what they are in times of peace. 
Many of the best workers have enlisted, and the men who 
have been taken on in their places are in many cases, apart 
from drink, physically incapable of a full week of such 
hard work as, say, riveting. Lost time due to the “ broken 
squad” difficulty, which is in the main the employers’ own 
fault, is also ignored. 

If the employers are careless in their allegations, they 
are at least careful in their reticences. They have made no 
answer to the men’s allegations that they are keeping many 
men on private work, and so delaying Government work, 
and that they are keeping the best men on private work, 
and giving the Government the benefit of the inefficients. 
A Government purporting to be impartial should surely 
have taken account of the criticisms passed upon each other 
by both sides. 

So much for the employers’ evidence, which forms the 
most heavily documented part of the White Paper. It is 
tainted at the source, and can only be considered when the 
men have been given an opportunity of answering it. I 
come now to the evidence of Government officials. 

The figures showing the hours worked in Government 
dockyards are highly satisfactory, and reflect credit on the 
officials and on the workers. The system under which work 
is organized in the Government yards is, however, so 
different from that obtaining in private shipyards as to 
afford no basis of comparison. The Government workers 
have been afforded reasonable periods of rest; the Govern- 
ment’s best workers have not been allowed to enlist; the 
Government has no profitable private contracts to which it 
can divert its best workers. 

Apart from the reports of the Home Office and the 
Factory Inspectors, the official evidence is, for the most part, 
mere generalization. It ranges from Sir John Jellicoe’s 
letter, which is obviously a mere second-hand impression 
based on the one-sided evidence which alone he has had an 
opportunity of hearing, to absurd generalizations like that 
of Captain Greatorex, Director of Naval Equipment, who 
roundly declares that “ the condition of labor is deplorable.”’ 

More might have been learnt from the reports of the 
special inspector sent out by the Home Office to some of the 
big centres; but these have unfortunately been condensed 
into a series of impersonal reports of a somewhat one-sided 
character. Even so, they cannot be said to bear out the 
alarming statements of the employers and the War Office 
and Admiralty officials. They lay stress on the fact that 
inefficient workers are now being regularly employed, and 
they point out certain useful reforms which might well be 
carried out by the employers. For instance, where there 
is no “pooling of squads,’’ the absence of one man often 
sends all the rest to the public-house; but this difficulty 
can be, and is being, overcome. Moreover, the system of 
paying the whole wages of a squad to the head man of it 
leads to treating. And so on. 

One very important report, which is in danger of being 
overlooked, is that of the Factory Inspector for the Clyde 
district. ‘There does not appear,’’ he says, “to be any 
noticeable increase of drinking since the war began. The 
quantity consumed is about normal. The same men fre- 
quent the same premises, and those inclined to drink too 
much continue as before the war commenced. or 
While drinking is an important cause of bad time-keeping, 
it is only one cause. Riveting is hard and exhaust- 
ing work, and it is frequently and necessarily carried on in 
trying conditions—exposure in winter to bitter cold and 
damp. The temptation to take a morning or a day off during 
very cold or very hot weather is great, as the riveter knows 
he is indispensable at present, and will not lose his job if 
he does lie off.” 

Certain obvious recommendations may be made as a 
result of these statistics. Sunday labor is wasteful, and 
conduces in the end to lost time, if it is made a regular 
practice. It should, therefore, be abolished, in the ship- 
building yards, at any rate. Secondly, a very large propor- 
tion of the lost time is lost before breakfast. As Mr. 
Brownlie, Chairman of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, suggested some time ago, better time would be 
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worked if work started later, as at Woolwich Arsenal. 
Thirdly, excessive hours do not mean good work; the ship- 
builders’ normal day of nine and a-half hours is too long. 
Changes in these directions would make far more difference 
to output than any restriction of the facilities for drinking. 
The same may be said of the provision of canteens, which 
would have the effect of diminishing drinking without 
compulsion. 

I have not thought it necessary to deal with the few 
figures in the White Paper which relate to metal workers 
other than shipyard ironworkers, since it is practically ad- 
mitted that not even the shadow of a case has been made out 
against any other class of workers. With regard to the 
shipyard ironworkers themselves, I think I have said enough 
to show that the statements in the White Paper should be 
received with the greatest reserve, and that Labor has a full 
right to resent the unwarrantable insult of the publication of 
such documents without any answering statement of the 
Labor case. Mr. Henderson pressed for a committee of 
inquiry with Labor representatives, and the Government, if 
it wishes to work amicably with Labor and to make use of 
the advisory committees which it has recently set up in the 
munition areas, will do well to offer Labor an apology and 
a full investigation of the charges it has made.—Yours, &c., 


G. D. H. Core. 





Letters to the Editor. 


BULGARIA AND SERBIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The letter in your last week’s issue, signed 
A. H. E. Taylor, requires an explanation from me. I 
am certainly no party to what the writer calls a “double 
squeeze,” exercised by Italy and Bulgaria, the idea sug- 
gested being that some persons wish to prevent Serbia 
having access to the Adriatic. So little do I object to the 
claims of Serbia to the Dalmatian coast that I should have 
no objection to her taking nearly the whole of it. I accept 
the principle of nationality, and without being able to con- 
firm or contradict the statement that only 3 per cent. of 
the population is Italian, I should be glad to see Serbia 
possessing the whole of the country, even if the proportion 
is considerably higher. It is certainly not the supporters 
of Bulgaria, so far as I know them, who have been opposed 
to the acquisition of territory by Serbia in that direction. 
If any country is to blame for opposing Serbia’s acquisition 
of Dalmatia, including the coast line—a proposition that 
IT am not prepared to accept—it is England. Austria, 
intending no doubt ta injure Serbia, made certain proposals 
as to territory regarding Albania; England accepted them, 
but certainly not with the object of opposing Serbia’s 
acquiring a road to the Adriatic, a proposal which had 
hardly then entered the region of practical politics. 
Austria’s ultimatum on the subject was at the end of 1912 
or early in 1913. Both Russia and England counselled 
Serbia in the interest of European peace not to resist the 
Austrian demand. It is true that at that time the secret 
treaty between Serbia and Bulgaria bound the latter 
country to furnish an army of 200,000 men in the event of 
Austrian aggression; but when Serbia had accepted the 
advice given by her powerful friends, there was, of course, 
no question of Bulgaria bringing forward her large con- 
tingent. Bulgaria had every reason to wish Serbia full 
success, and I have never heard it even suggested that she 
was so foolish as to oppose Serbia’s just ambition of ex- 
tending her dominion over the Serbs between her present 
boundary and the Adriatic. 

When the writer states that the Serbs have never 
allowed that the Macedonians are Bulgar by race, he is 
forgetting the Bulgarian Treaty of 1912, which was based 
on the ethnography of the country. It is unfortunate that 
the treaty itself does not contain a word on the subject of 
access to the Adriatic. I doubt whether any traveller or 
writer knowing anything of the subject, has ever attempted 
to deny the proposition that the inhabitants of Southern 
Macedonia are Bulgarians, rather than Serbians. Some 
years ago I went carefully into this subject, and have never 








seen reason to doubt the conclusion that I arrived at. I 
am aware that the travels of Mackenzie and Irby were trans- 
lated into Serbian by the well-known historian, Mijatovich, 
who in his preface praises the impartiality of their judg- 
ment. I do not know whether both the authors are still 
living, but they asserted what every impartial traveller has 
said on the subject, namely, that the songs of the Mace- 
donians are Bulgarian. 

I am obliged to the writer for calling attention to the 
fact that when I spoke of Serbia’s road to the Augean, the 
last word was a slip for the Adriatic. In conclusion, I am 
glad to see that the writer seems to think that the suggestion 
made by me of a guarantee to Serbia of her legitimate as- 
pirations would afford the best means to the settlement of 
Serbo-Bulgarian difficulties. What I feel strongly about 
in the matter is that Serbia and Bulgaria had been kept 
apart for years by the selfish intrigues of Austria, and that, 
in the interest of the two countries which ultimately must 
come together, the friends of each country should do their 
utmost to bring about a complete reconciliation between 
them.—Yours, &c., 

Epwin Pears. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WORKERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There are two strong reasons for reluctance to 
criticize the Government view of the relationship between 
drinking and the output of munitions. One is that much of 
the outcry against the Government proposals has been 
merely the squeal of a threatened vested interest, and any 
decent citizen naturally shrinks from any association with 
that. And the other is that one feels the obligation of good 
citizenship now to be abstinence from whatever word might 
hamper the Government, or give to our enemies an 
impression of British disunity. But neither of these seems 
to me to be a reason for silence on this particular issue. 
Upon matters of detail or points of expert judgment as to 
the most effective way of dealing with admitted facts, the 
less carping there is the better. But when the essential 
facts are themselves in dispute, and the Government propose 
to act upon what one believes to be a vital misunderstanding 
of them, a misunderstanding which one is profoundly con- 
vinced will subject us to increasing danger so long as it 
continues to cloud the mind of the Government, then I 
think the obligation of good citizenship is transferred from 
silence to speech as arresting as one can make it. 

“Tn approaching this question,” says Mr. Lloyd George, 
“T have but one consideration in my mind—that is, clearing 
the road in order to enable us to increase the output which 
means life to this Emyire. If the proposals which I make do 
not do that, they stand condemned by that very fact.” 
What one says about the proposals, therefore, must not be 
taken as indicative of an attitude towards temperance 
reform. That is not relevant to the present issue; the sole 
question is the bearing of the proposals on the output of 
munitions. 

I have read all the documents and statements upon 
which the Chancellor relies, so far as they have been made 
public; and I do not find a scrap of evidence in them for 
his conclusions. I find, on the contrary, what seems to me 
to be final and convincing evidence for quite other con- 
clusions. All the way through, they point to an explanation 
of the trouble which the Government have up to now 
persistently ignored, to a view of the matter which seems 
to me to be so vital that continued persistence in ignoring 
it must mean a growing peril for the nation. 

The facts clearly proved are: (a) That there is a good 
deal of avoidable lost time in production; and (b) that a 
number of the men who take their work leisurely drink in 
their leisure. 

Therefore, says the Chancellor, it is the lure of drink 
which takes them from work. 

That is, on the face of it, false reasoning ; arguing that 
post hoc is propter hoc. It does not follow at all that because 
a man drinks in his leisure, he takes his work leisurely in 
order to drink. The true reason for the avoidable loss of 
time is written large over the whole of the Chancellor's 
speech ; and it amazes me that he could repeat the facts as 
he did over and over again without seeing their significance. 
He emphasizes the fact that this loss of time is not 
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general. He has no complaint to make of those districts 
where the men are in direct national service “It is 
perfectly true,” he says, “that there are yards where the 
men are putting forth the whole of their strength. This is 
true of the Royal Arsenals.” And again, “Let me take 
Portsmouth Dockyard, which is a pretty fair sample of the 
rest, to show what men can do when they are doing their 
best.” From end to end of his speech, he takes the work 
of the men who are in direct national service as a model, 
and contrasts with it the slackness elsewhere. He gives the 
summarized figures for the men on a large number of firms ; 
“24 per cent. of them are working more than a normal week ; 
that compares with 80 per cent. in the Royal dockyards.” 

If the explanation of this lost time were desire for 
drink, or that men will not trouble to go on working after 
they have earned a substantial wage, we should certainly 
find the national dockyards and workshops affected in like 
manner to the private firms; for the men in both are of the 
same clay. 

The fact is that where there is little or no loss of time, 
the men are working under conditions which give them the 
full sense and the direct status of national service; and 
where there is lost time this sense and status of national 
service are lacking. The men are private hirelings, and all 
the talk in the world will not enable them to feel the sense 
of national service in private employment. 

I have a good many friends amongst the workmen of the 
Clyde. Let me put it in the blunt vernacular as numbers of 
them put it to me when I talked this matter over with them. 
“ The Government tell us that we ought to think of ourselves 
as serving the nation. Let the Government give us the status 
of national service, and we will work till we drop; but why 
the devil should we overdo ourselves to make profits for 
private exploiters?” That is the root of the whole trouble. 
The man who knows that his work goes undiminished to serve 
a national purpose will work to the uttermost; but the man 
who knows that a percentage of his work is diverted from 
national purposes into private gain for other men cannot 
be humanly expected to share that zeal. 

Amongst much which they have done so splendidly, the 
one disastrous Government failure has been that all the way 
along they have shut their minds against the vital truth here 
involved. What is crippling us, damping the enthusiasm of 
great armies of workers, taking the edge off our national 
efficiency in a thousand ways—what, indeed, may lead us to 
worse disaster in the future if it is allowed to continue its 
demoralizing effect upon the public mind—is the fact that 
private interests are enriching themselves at the expense 
of the nation, and that the Government, have shown no 
effective desire to stop it. Even yet, I imagine, the Govern- 
ment do not in the faintest degree realize the disastrous 
effect upon the working-class mind of their attitude about 
prices. The workman is to think only of national service ; 
but the shipowner, and the coal king, and the horde of 
contractors and sub-contractors are to be allowed to exploit 
the nation for their own gain at every turn; and the only 
reply the Government have so far given to the suggestion 
that this private profiteering should be suspended, and the 
nation’s needs provided for by organized national service 
during the war, is Mr. Runciman’s smart debating society 
retort that we must not try “to bring about the millennium 
in the middle of a great war.” If Mr. Runciman were 
intimate enough with working-class life to know what 
mischief that saying of his has done, how it has given to 
thousands of w. ers a rankling sense of different class 
standards of de stion to the national cause in the Govern- 
ment conduct of affairs, he would have cut his tongue out 
before uttering the foolish gibe which has cost the nation so 
dear in the chilling of working-class enthusiasm. 

To divert attention from this fundamental thing by 
abusing sections of our working population for drinking, is 
the most fatal folly. It has already produced a widespread 
resentment, which may seriously worsen the position ; resent- 
ment which is all the greater because the average workman 
suspects that the thing is being done by deliberate intention 
to divert criticism away from private profiteering. I do 
not share that view: the Government have misjudged the 
position, but they would certainly not play with an issue of 
national life and death by so scandalous a device as that. 
But I cannot greatly wonder at the prevalent and growing 





suspicion, in view of the persistent avoidance of the real 
issue by the Government. 


If only they could be got to understand that the time 
has gone for ever in this country when industry privately 
exploited for private gain will be accepted as national 
service by the workers !—Yours, &c., 


FrepD HENDERSON. 
May 3rd, 1915. 


THE HAGUE CONGRESS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I think it may interest you to publish the following 
extract from the “ Echo Belge’ (published and circulated in 
HIicHand), which gives the views of a Dutch woman on the 
recent Hague Congress. I have given you the exact transla- 
tion as I received it from an American lady now in 
Amsterdam :— 

“FOR PEACE.” 


“I have before me a number of the ‘Echo Belge,’ of 
April let, containing an eloquent protest by a Belgian 
woman against the International Congress of Women which 
is to take place at The Hague. 

“Madame Sidonie Verbeek does not understand these 
Hollanders who find it opportune at this moment to say 
‘Let us make a truce and discuss matters.’ 

“I, a Hollander, and an involuntary witness of the 
first initiatives taken in view of this Congress, I avow that 
I could with difficulty understand these women who have 
displayed so much energy and fervour against logic, justice, 
and their own ideal. ‘To understand thoroughly this affair, 
one must know that the plan for this -Congress was an 
outgrowth of the failure of two other projects and that 
the author of these three projects, Miss Chrystal Macmillan 
of Edinburgh, is certainly animated by the noblest inten- 
tions. 

“Thanks to her initiative and energy, two boats laden 
with food arrived at Flushing sent by the National Suffrage 
Society of England at a moment when famine menaced 
thousands of Belgian Refugees, too numerous for this little 
city to feed. It was planned at first to hold a Congress— 
an International Peace Alliance for Women’s Suffrage— 
with Miss Macmillan as Secretary. 

“When this plan fell through, under force of protesta- 
tions, the indefatigable Miss Macmillan conceived of a 
second, that of re-uniting the representatives of Unions 
and of Women’s Societies of all kinds to utter a cry of 
international protest against war. 

“This plan had not the good fortune to please the 
majority of the Societies interested. It was then decided 
to convoke the Congress in a neutral country, where women 
of diverse nationalities could protest in their own names, 
as individuals. 

“It is true that a Committee of Dutch women was 
formed in view of this organization and the propaganda 
work and that several Women’s Clubs promised to send 
representatives. I understand the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment of the French and Belgians over the programme of 
the Congress. 

“These organizers: have they lost all sense of justice ; 
do they not know that one can fight and suffer for an ideal? 
Do they not see that the cause of France and Belgium is 
that of liberty—and also it is their own—moreover that 
victory is near? 

“They only see that war is atrocious, barbarous, they 
are pacifists, pure and simple—and frank and honest as 60 
many others. 

“But how have they arrived at framing a programme 
which surprises and jars one by the want of sentiment 
and justice that it selects. 

“A great number of the English feminists have 
accepted this ‘Union of Democratic Control’ for the terms 
of peace. For them the enemy is War. They hate war 
as the Socialist hates Capitalism. All their sentiments 
in revolt against this atrocious war render them incapable 
of distinguishing between aggressors and victims—between 
justice and crime and above all between the ideas which 
the two belligerent parties represent. 

“ All they know is this—‘1 did not raise my son to be 
a soldier, I brought him up to be my pride and joy.’ This 
gives the impression of a wounded egoism which whimpers 
naively. 

“The heroines who sacrifice without regret their sons 
to the future of humanity, are not understood, they are 
called obscure Chauvinists. That this war will decide the 
future of humanity, of liberty, and of oppression, matters 
little. These women ask a truce without caring for whom 
it would be profitable. 

“The editors (promoters?) of democratic control 
could not, however, satisfy these English pacifists with 
their feminist tendencies and for a good reason! The 
demand for Women’s Suffrage was not there! 

“So a feminist clause was introduced into the 
programme of the Congress in which it was intimated that 
only sympathisers with the programme were asked to be 
present. 
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“This Congress was to be not only a pacifist manifes- 
tation but at the same time a manifestation against hate. 
The women of belligerent countries were to show that 
thanks to their personalities, serene and sublime, they 
could, in a neutral country hold out their hands to one 
another to demonstrate feminine solidarity. That they 
should provoke indignation and bitter deception, that they 
break the chains of solidarity where they still exist, matters 
little. 

“The highest aspiration of these women is to work for 
Peace, no matter by what means and to show that there 
are still women in the countries occupied and in the 
countries which suffer who can yet extend a cordial hand 
to one another. The motto ‘against war, against hate,’ is 
pretty enough to attract many Dutch women—without over 
discriminating minds although filled with goodwill. 

“But that the Belgian and French refuse! They try 
to keep at distance these Anglo-Saxon feminist pacifists 
who, from their ‘woman’s point of view’ are too near the 
earth to see the tremendous actual events. 

“May the French and Belgians teach them a loftier 
point of view, from whence they will be able to distinguish 
Justice, Liberty, and Right! 

(Signed) “ELIZABETH VAN DER HOEVEN.”’ 


I think myself this letter 1s useful in recalling many of 
the English Suffragists to the point of view that this war is 
being fought as much for the freedom of women as of men, 
and that a peace which merely stopped this war would be no 
gain whatsoever, but rather a ghastly and irretrievable loss. 
—Yours, &c., 
ETHEL JONSON. 
May 4th, 1915. 


A PLAN OF BELGIAN REPATRIATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Belgian Repatriation Committee at their 
meeting this morning had under consideration the excellent 
scheme entitled ‘‘ Reconstruction des Foyers Belges,’’ about 
which Mrs. Wedgwood wrote to you last week. This Com- 
mittee voted a grant of £50 towards the cost of starting this 
scheme, which is entirely on the lines of their programme, 
since it seems a most practical method of beginning to make 
the homes of the Belgians real to them. Any further sums 
earmarked for Mrs. Wedgwood’s scheme will be most grate- 
fully received by the Hon. Treasurer of the Belgian Repatria- 
tion Fund, Basil Williams, 36, Carlyle Square, and will be 
devoted to this purpose.—Yours, &c., 

ELeaNor AcLAND, Hon. Sec. 
Bast Witurams, Hon. Treas. 
Offices of the Belgian Repatriation Fund, 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street, 
May 6th, 1915. 





Poetry. 


I. 
Radha sings. 


“Now may I go?” 
“Ah no, no! Not yet!’ I sighed. 
“ The hour is come. 
May I now go?” 
Grief held me dumb. 
“May I go now?” 
He whispered thrice, 
Ere I replied, 
“Go, my love, since it must be so.”’ 
One step he made, 
Then turned to look 
Deep in my eyes ; 
Within his hands my hands he took, 
And bade me vow: 
“Though now we part, 
Yet from my heart, 
O my love, thou 
Canst never go.” 





II. 
Krishna sings. 
When thou smilest, beautiful art thou, Radha; 
When thine eyes with laughter are filled, and shyly 


Gazing into mine with a glad surrender, 
Seem to be pleading: 


‘ 


Ask not why so brightly the moon is rising, 
Nor for whom my loveliness is more lovely ; 
Only come, come now to the jungle with me, 
Krishna, my playmate.’ 


Ah but then most beautiful art thou, Radha, 
When thine eyes disdainfully flash and mock me. 
Then within them deeply beyond their anger 
Gazing I read there 


All that in thy heart to thyself yet unknown 
Stirs and works so secretly ; yearning anguish, 
Fear and hope, shy tenderness, and reluctant 
Proud hesitations. 


Then my heart leaps joyfully, like a mother’s, 

When her child turns back from the breast, and 
gravely 

Gazing upward into her eyes, the first time 

Smileth in answer. 





Til. 
Radha sings. 

O ye who say: 
“ Forget him. Hath he not forgotten thee? ’’ 
How am I to forget? 
Did I not offer him my soul in play? 
Did it not fly to him like a bird 
By a fowler’s piping lured, 
And perch upon a tree, 
And sing to him? till he 
Like a fowler caught it in his net, 
And keeps it captive yet. 


Now in his cage he bears me all day long. 
To my sweet song he pays no heed. 

Not though I starve for it, one small seed 
Of pity has he granted me as yet. 

Soon shall I perish. Then alone, 

When thought and memory are flown, 
Dying forgotten shall I forget thee, Krishna. 


IV. 
Radha sings. 


Dark is the night: quenched are the stars: fast are the 
rain-clouds falling. 

O my love, do I see thee there, without in the wind- 
swept jungle? 

How could he come on such a night? 

There in the rain do I see him stand? , 

Yes, it is he. But I dare not rise. 

Wait, O my love, but a moment. 











Go not away. Soon will I come. 
patient. 

Here in the house do the elders sit: but soon will they all a. 
be sleeping. 

Were I to rise and steal forth now, 

All would be known that is yet unguessed. 

O my love, would that I too now 

Were standing without in the chill rain. 


Wait but while: be 


See, I am come. Dost thou not hear? Yes, it is I. 
Where art thou? 
Speak, my love: there are none to hear us. Why do I 


still not see thee ? 
Lord of my heart, for thee I come. 
Sure thou hast heard me and seen me now. 
Come then forth from the darkness, come. 
Oh fear not. I am thy Radha. 


R. C. Treve.yan. 
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PRUSSIANISM: “.... And Poets, Professors, Instructors of the Young, let it be your divine labor to quicken our 
Germany with a hate of England so vast, so holy, so unappeasable, that WE need fear no more the danger of her hating US!” 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicHr. 





Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“With the German Armies in the West.” By Sven Hedin. 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘Changing Germany.” By Charles Tower. (Unwin. 7. 6d. net.) 

“At the Front with Three Armies.’’ By Granville Fortescue. 
(Melrose. 6s. net.) 

“The War and the Balkans.’””’ By Noel Buxton and Charles Roden 
Buxton. (Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Germans in Africa.” By Evans Lewin. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“A Beacon for the Blind: Being a Life of Henry Faweett.” By 
Winifred Holt. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Stoic Philosophy.” By Gilbert Murray. (Watts. 6d. net.) 

“The Little Man and Other Satires.” By John Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 

“In a Desert Land.” By Valentine Hawtrey. 

® * * 


(Constable. 6s.) 


“Tr is strange that there should be so little reading in 
the world and so much writing.”’ Boswell does not tell us 
what it was that prompted Johnson to make this remark, 
which, if disconcerting to those who gossip about books, must 
be doubly so to those who write them. Take, for example, 
the novels written in England either to propagate or to refute 
the doctrines of the French Revolution. There is not a 
masterpiece among them. Except for one or two whose 
authors won distinction for other reasons, they are not even 
known by name to the average educated reader. But, though 
unread, they provide material to be written about, and any- 
body who wishes to read them by deputy can do so in Dr. 
Allene Gregory’s “The French Revolution and the English 
Novel,’’ just published by Messrs. Putnam. Dr. Gregory 
acknowledges that whatever interest these novels possess is 
not an esthetic one. Their real value lies, “not in their 
intrinsic merit, but in the illustrations they offer of the 
practice of Revolutionary ethics, they are a frank 
give-and-take criticism disguised as fiction.””’ This was also 
the view of one of their writers, Mrs. Charlotte Smith. She 
thus expressed her own aim and that of her associates, as 
well as their contempt for the public they addressed : “ There 
is a chance that those who will read nothing if they do not 
read novels, may collect from them some few ideas that are 
not either fallacious or absurd, to add to the very scanty 
stock which their insipidity of life has afforded them.” 

x * * 


Gopwin’s “ Caleb Williams” is the only one of this group 
of novels that can be said to have survived. Probably no 
English work of fiction has given rise to more contradictory 
judgments. Mr. Brailsford, one of Godwin’s latest 
appraisers, describes it as a capital story, and “the one 
great work of fiction in our language which owes its existence 
to the fruitful union of the revolutionary and romantic 
movements.” Professor Saintsbury admits that it is dull, 
but adds that “it just misses being a masterpiece,” while 
Leslie Stephens merely observes that it must have some of 
the seeds of life because it “can still be read without the 
pressure of a sense of duty.” On the other hand, Godwin’s 
friend, James Marshall, thought “the incidents ill-chosen, 
the characters unnatural, distorted, everything on stilts, the 
whole uninteresting.” Mrs. Inchbald, another intimate 
friend, found it “sublimely horrible, captivatingly fright- 
ful,’ while De Quincey classed himself amongst those “ who 
see in it no merit of any kind.” Hazlitt, while of opinion 
that “there is little knowledge of the world, little variety, 
neither an eye for the picturesque nor a talent for the 
humorous in ‘Caleb Williams,’” yet came to the conclu- 
sion that it and “ St. Leon” were “ two of the most splendid 
and impressive works of the imagination” that had appeared 
in his time. 

.* * ~ 

Ir there is a minority who can read Godwin’s novels “ for 
human pleasure,” those of Thomas Holcroft and Robert 
Bage are only glanced at by professors and others who read 
in order to write. In spite of his dramatic gifts, Holcroft 
failed completely as a writer of fiction, and Professor Saints- 
bury, who is one of the few who have read his novels, doubts 
whether it is worth anyone’s while to seek “in a desert of 
dreary declamation and propagandist puppet-mongering ”’ for 





the few lively passages which they contain. The same 
authority thinks Bage’s novels “not unfrequently 
amusing,” and Scott, who included three of them in “ Ballan- 
tyne’s Novelists’ Library,” pronounced them to be of “ high 
and decided merit.’’ “A light, gay, pleasing air carries us 
agreeably through Bage’s novels; and when we are disposed 
to be angry at seeing the worse made to appear the better 
reason, we are reconciled to the author by the ease and good- 
humor of his style.” Except for the three that Scott re- 
printed, Bage’s novels are difficult to secure. Dr. Gregory’s 
utmost efforts failed to capture a copy of “ The Fair Syrian,” 
and even the British Museum does not possess the work. Yet 
it was so popular in its day that there is little doubt that it 
finds a place among the lower-priced volumes in some second- 
hand bookseller’s shop. 
* * * 

Bap as were the novels which advocated Revolutionary 
principles, those which opposed them were still worse. The 
two “best sellers’? among the latter seem to have been 
Charles Lucas’s “The Infernal Quixote” and George 
Walker’s “The Vagabond,” both intended to ridicule 
Godwin’s theories. Walker, commenting on the fact that, 
in spite of his refusal to print a cheap edition like “The 
Rights of Man,” two editions of his book had been sold 
within six months, adds: “It gives me considerable hopes 
that the destructive torpor of the rich is evaporating, and 
that they have begun to take an active interest in the 
present crisis.” Walker’s thesis is that all the arts and 
sciences are fostered by luxury. “The rich, by their 
luxuries, give employment to the poor. The rich would 
do much better without the poor than the poor without them.” 
Another subject of Walker’s was the revolutionary claims 
made on behalf of women. A niece of one of his heroes is 
introduced in order to oppose Mary Wollstonecraft’s doc- 
trines. This young woman argues that it is impossible for 
women to be the equals of men because their lives must be 
largely spent in bearing and rearing children. Women 
ought to recognize that nature has thus created “a humbling 
difference”’ between the sexes. 

” - es 

Jupcine from the attention given to feminism in the 
novels which Dr. Gregory discusses, the subject was almost 
as acutely controversial during this period as it has been 
in more recent times. The influence of the new ideas is to 
be found in the writings of Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, and other lady novelists. But the most 
amusing contribution to the argument is an anonymous 
novel, “ Blue Stocking Hall,” written to defend the view— 
to which the author, in his preface, confesses himself a 
recent convert—that a young lady need not be entirely 
uneducated in order to be attractive. The hero starts with 
the conviction that “ men of the present day dread a ‘blue’ 
more than a scorpion; which argument, I believe, never 
fails with a mama.”’ His conviction is weakened when he 
discovers that the heroine, though “a learned lady,’ is a 
charming girl, and it is completely overthrown when her 
mother demonstrates that “the education of women is 
neither explicity nor implicitly forbidden in the Scriptures.” 

x ~ * 

An unexpected appearance among the novelists in whose 
work Dr. Gregory finds the distinct influence of the Revolu- 
tion is that of Lady Caroline Lamb. Both “ Glenarvon,” 
which gives an account of her love affair with Byron, and 
“Graham Hamilton” are said to have echoes of Rousseau 
and Godwin. Mr. Rowland Prothero, in his edition of 
Byron’s letters, says that ‘“Glenarvon,” apart from its 
biographical interest, is unreadable. But, according to Dr. 
Gregory, it ought to be a popular success if it were re-issued 
to-day, for it is “ neurotic, erotic, and tommy-rotic.” Byron’s 
remark on the book was that if the lady had told the truth 
it would really have been a better story, and, in a letter to 
Medwin, Lady Caroline records, apparently with some satis- 
faction, that “ Lady Byron was moreangry with it than Byron 
was.”’ Dr. Gregory’s summary is that Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
relation to the Revolutionary movement is that of a child 
who repeats incoherently half-understood phrases. In this 
respect she certainly does not stand alone, and it is dis- 
appointing that the Revolution, so fruitful an inspiration 
for English poetry, produced no English novel that ranks as 
a classic. PENGUIN. 
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MR. JAMES STEPHENS’S POEMS. 


‘* Songs from the Clay.” By JamEs STEPHENS. (Macmillan. 
3s. 6d, net.) 


From the first Mr. Stephens’s poetry has been touched, both 
for good and for evil, by the quality of improvization. It 
was, of course, even when most engaging, only one of many 
qualities, some of them remarkable; and it was by no means 
always the most conspicuous quality—no more, in his best 
verses, than a certain fluidity and ease and expansiveness, 
decidedly charming and even, with its air of unsolicited 
power, impressive. The presence of this quality does not, 
of course, necessarily mean that Mr. Stephens actually did 
improvize; he may have deliberately aimed at producing 
the effect of it simply because it was something he fancied 
in poetry—the quality that is not strained, the freedom 
from esthetic anxiety and solemnity. Whether this de- 
liberate aim is true of his earlier work or not, it seems to 
be true of “ Songs from the Clay.” The effect of improviza- 
tion seems to have been sought in a conscious artifice ; 
indeed, the desire to produce this effect has rather too notice- 
ably narrowed itself down to insistent use of a well-known 
and very recognizable trick of the poetic improvizer—the 
trick of beginning each successive stage of a poem with a 
repetition of the end of the previous stage. The desire for the 
effect of improvization has, in this book, suddenly hardened 
into a professed device; we get, in a great many of these 
“Songs from the Clay,” what we did not get before in Mr. 
Stephens’s poetry; we get too frequently the manners, or 
rather a mannerism, peculiar to improvization without the 
spirit which may very often make it well worth while. 
It is easy to see how likely this trick of constant repeti- 
tion is to appear with the genuine improvizer. It enables 
him to keep the poem going while he is mentally pausing 
to think what to say next; it enables him, too, by 
simply hammering it in, to enforce his meaning on his 
hearers without having to elaborate a telling and pointed 
phrase. This holds, too, when actual improvization has 
become merely rapid and headstrong, if not necessarily head- 
long, composition. There is always something to be said for 
the flowing vein in poetry, especially when it comes as a 
protest against the prevalence of too much artifice ; we may 
be quite ready to discount the diffuseness and ineptitude of 
poetic repetition that is not strictly required (as it often is, 
of course) by right rhetoric. But there is surely nothing at 
all to be said for non-rhetorical repetition when it has become 
a device used for its own sake. Mr. Stephens may have been 
tempted into it by some desire of protesting against over- 
elaboration in technique; but the protest has itself become 
an artifice not only strained but insignificant. Unless 
repetition is admirable per se, it is hard to find anything to 
admire in this kind of technique :— 





“There always is a noise when it is dark; 
It is the noise of silence and the noise 
Of blindness. 


“ The noise of silence and the noise of blindness 
Do frighten me, 
They hold me stark and rigid as a tree! 


“These frighten me, 
These hold me stark and rigid as a tree! 
Because at last their tumult is more loud 
Than thunder. 


“ Because at last 
Their tumult is more loud than thunder: 
They terrify my soul, 
They tear my heart asunder!” 


If this poem were the only instance of such technique, 
we should simply pass it by as an odd experiment, without 
any recognizable purpose. But the poem is only a typical 
specimen of the trick—we might really say, the dodge—that 
runs through the whole book. There is, of course, the matter 
for a quite taking lyric diffused through these verses ;. but 
it is so expanded by the improvizing manner, without any 
reinforcement from improvizing impulse, that the poem 
seems almost vacuous. And the succession of similar results 


through the book is not exhilarating. It is true, certainly, 
that the trick justifies itself once or twice. In “ The Snare,” 
for example, the carrying over of the last line of each verse 
to be the first line of the next, with the sense of bewilder- 
ment and of thought harking back on itself, very finely 
expresses a mind dismayed by the revelation of innocence 
in pain :— 
“TI hear a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 
Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 


“ But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid; 

Crying on the frightened air, 
Making everything afraid. 


“Making everything afraid, 
Wrinkling up his little face . . .” 


And again, in “The Cage,’’ the constant repetition, with 
slight variation of the words “In a busy timid rage,” gives 
exactly the pitiful, helpless flurry of a wild creature in 
prison. But it is remarkable that the poems in the book 
which most noticeably do have the effect of valid improviza- 
tion—the effect of easy, impetuous, fluent power—are just 
those which do not try for it by means of repetition. The 
song in which a lover makes a bee his messenger : — 
“ And ask your queen when you get home 
To send my queen the present of 
A honeycomb ”’— 
seems an utterance as natural, as free from artistic anxiety, 
as everyday speech is; but it is an utterance, nevertheless, 
of pure, delightful music—though scarcely stirring or pro- 
found. If this sort of unforced music—music both of thought 
and of syllables—is what Mr. Stephens is aiming at, he 
certainly hits his target several times in the course of the 
book. And it is a manner which he can put to a good many 
varying uses. It enables him to please us with whimsical 
little poetic discords :— 
“While walking through the trams and cars 
I chanced to look up at the sky, 
And saw that it was full of stars. 
7 - 7 aa * 
“Blue stars and gold, a sky of grey, 
The air between a velvet pall; 
I could not take my eyes away. 


*“ And there I sang this little psalm 
Most awkwardly, because I was 
Standing between a car and tram.’ 


Or it can carry a pretty fantasy as delicately as the air 
carries gossamer :— 
“And upon the sunny view 
Happy trees were holding 
Pretty baby leaves anew, 
Freshly bathed in the dew, 
For the sun’s beholding. 


“Loud he shouted through the plain 
(Golden-voiced and glad he), 
Dance them up with might and main, 
Toss the baby leaves again 
Till they see their daddy.” 


Still better, it can gather itself into sufficient deliberation 
to capture a moment’s exultation in an epigram :— 


“Gleaming in silver are the hills, 
Blazing in silver is the sea, 
And a silvery radiance spills 
Where the moon drives royally. 
Clad in silver tissue I 
March magnificently by.” 

All this is charming enough. But Mr. Stephens’s music 
used to be more stirring than this. It is rare in “ Songs from 
the Clay” to find fantasy taking on the reality of 
imagination, even of the imagination in the vivid grotesque 
of “ The Satyr ’’ :— 

“There came a satyr creeping through the wood, 
His hair fell on his breast, his legs were slim: 
His eyes were laughing wickedly, he stood 
And peeped about on every side of him. 
“He peeped about, he winced upon the ground, 
He put a thin hand up to hide a grin: 
He doubled up and laughed without a sound; 








The very bodiment of happy sin.” 
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We get a snatch or two of the poetic rage we knew in 
“What Tomas an Buile said in a Pub,’ and “The Lonely 
God.” We get it in two fine poems of the spirit fiercely 
revolting against the clay, immortality in arms against the 
mortal powers—“ The Nodding Stars’? and “A Reply to 
Ralph Hodgson’’; notable poems inspired by a profound, 
metaphysical anger that has no need of the tricks of 
technique. We get something as good as anything Mr. 
Stephens has done in another poem, “ The Tramp’s Dream,” 
wherein all the vile failures of life get together at the 
Judgment Day :— 
“ And as He walked in fire, 

Those million, million muzzles lifted higher, 

Stared at Him, grinned in fury, toned a yelp, 

A vast malignant query, ‘Did you help?’”’ 


These three poems would be enough by themselves to 
remind us that Mr. Stephens’s talent is, at its best, as 
individual as any in English poetry to-day ; and these poems, 
as we have said, are accompanied by several of charming 
though somewhat slight music. But the bulk of the book 
disquiets us. It shows a tendency to erect facility into a 
dogma, to make the fluent vein a dodge. Our disquietude 
at this is a measure of our admiration for Mr. Stephens’s 
rare gifts. 





THE ANTIDOTE. 


“With the German Armies in the West.” By SvEN HEDIN. 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is an odd characteristic of many ordinarily thoughtful 
people, as well as of most thoughtless ones, to be 
impatient of variation and opposition. It would almost 
seem as if they had no desire for truth, they take so unkindly 
to views which do not harmonize with their own. This ten- 
dency will probably cause Dr. Sven Hedin’s book to be 
shunned or skimmed, whereas it should be treasured and 
studied. In the preface to the English edition, the author 
meets the charge that he has a “ contempt for England ”’ by 
saying: “I have no feeling of hatred towards England.” 
There it is. He was not charged with hatred. But that he 
does hate “ England” is clear; and the reason that he re- 
pudiates the charge is that he can bring no reason for what 
is deeper than all reason. That is, indeed, the strength and 
point of the book, its illogic. It is a good thing to realize 
that quite as instinctively as we regard the German political 
and military conception as an anachronism, he looks upon 
the British system as effete. The illuminating fact is that, 
in spite of the democratic tendency of the age, in spite of the 
advanced study of comparative religion—child or parent of 
the growth of tolerance—in spite of a growing conviction of 
the sanctity of human life, with its corollary, a sort of shame 
at the notion of bending the noblest facilities to the science 
of slaughter, here, not many miles away, is a growing 
mighty nation, conspicuous for its contributions to science 
and scholarship, attached by a primitive, ingenuous devotion 
to a tribal chief and tribal god, and content to devote every 
fibre of its being to the preparations for efficient butchery. 
And here is a scholar and writer of European fame, willing 
to defend and champion this ideal. 

Dr. Sven Hedin left Berlin on September 15th for the 
western theatre of the war, and he left Metz for Berlin on 
November 6th. He spent, therefore, not quite two months 
at the front. A “Teuton” of the North, as he calls himself, 
he wished to see “the great empire which was at war with 
seven states, of which four were great Powers.” He con- 
ceives his excursion as a political study, since, if Germany 
should win at all points, “the map of the world would 
undergo sweeping changes, and Germany would then, in the 
great triumph of her power, discountenance and forbid fresh 
wars.” He intends to describe the dark as well as the bright 
sides of the war, to see how far “ civilization, Christianity, 
and pacificism had advanced,” to rebut the charges in the 
British press of German cruelty to prisoners and wounded. 
He did not believe them, he says, but he hopes he will be 
believed if “I protest before God that I will not write a 
single line which is not true, and will describe nothing but 
what I have seen with my own eyes.” 
guaranty; but when it is taken to admit numerous reflec- 
tions upon British policy for the last century, to include 
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statements that the German cause is “right,” that the 
Entente (or British) policy “alone is the cause of it all,” and 
the “ well-known” story of why Louvain was bombarded, it 
will be seen that the famous explorer places a liberal inter- 
pretation on the word “seen,’’ and that his vow calls for the 
reservation he makes half-way through the book that it is 
“in the main” only he speaks of what he has seen. 

Received with open arms in Berlin, he journeys to the 
western front by motor car, one of the 350 cars of the Volun- 
teer Corps. Impressions crowd upon him as he rushes 
through Wittenberg, Weimar, Erfurt, Coblenz, Treves, and 
arrives at Luxemburg. At Ems and Treves he visits the hos- 
pitals, and finds the French well-treated and grateful. He 
had been a student at Halle and Berlin, and has friends 
everywhere in Germany. He is petted and made much of by 
everyone, from the Kaiser and Crown Prince down to mere 
dukes and ennobled generals. At Luxemburg the main head- 
quarters were situated, and he meets von Moltke, the Chief 
of Staff, as calm as on manceuvres. Troop trains were still 
passing through the station, one every half hour. All the 
public buildings and a great number of the houses are taken 
by the Staff. Everything is paid for, however—by vouchers, 
redeemable after the war. Every detail seems to have been 
thought out. The hospitals, as the front is approached, deal 
with cases of greater seriousness. All who can be moved 
are sent away, to keep the field and base hospitals clear. If 
it is possible; the wounded are sent straight home. Already 
35,000 wounded have passed through. In two days at Luxem- 
burg he met the Imperial Chancellor, the Foreign Minister, 
the War Minister (von Falkenhayn, now Chief of Staff), and, 
most important of all, the Kaiser. The supreme war-lord is 
well and strong, not aged at all by the war, confident and 
gay. He looks upon France with respect and sympathy. He 
relies on God, on his army, and on his fleet, “longing to 
fight out its battles on the waves of the Atlantic.” 

Armed with a permit from von Moltké, Dr. Hedin motors 
to the headquarters of the Fifth Army, through Longwy, 
which was taken so easily. On each side of the road are the 
remains of bivouac fires, naked walls, yawning window gaps, 
piles of wreckage. Every bridge is guarded, and military 
police in pairs are on the road to keep order and prevent 
deadlock. At the headquarters he is expected to sup with 
the Crown Prince, and in descending to the dining-room, 
catches a glimpse of the Crown Prince in white tunic, at his 
nightly task of presenting iron crosses to officers and men. 
The Crown Prince is affable and gay, anxious to do all he 
can for his distinguished guest. He learns that the French 
are rightly considered to be the “sturdiest and best’”’ of 
Germany’s opponents. There are always good words for the 
French, poor and misguided people, who are the victims of 
a terribly mistaken policy. As he approaches the front, he 
finds all the signs of the most scientific war in the history of 
the world. The men are all cheerful, singing their 
“glorious ’’ songs, Deutschland iiber Alles and Die Wacht am 
Rhein. The roads are a little congested here; ammunition 
columns pass; men are swinging up. French spies seem to 
give a great deal of trouble; but when caught, the Germans 
know how to deal with them. He approaches the firing 
positions, takes shelter from an enemy aeroplane, and is 
thrilled with the thought he is in the thick of it. Yet 
he sees very little. Modern war is an odd thing. Men fight 
out of sight, and know not what they achieve or where they 
are. Dr. Hedin learns that the Germans have advanced ; so 
do all the small things he sees depend upon the interpreta- 
tion supplied him. But everywhere, at any rate, is cheerful 
confidence, the will to conquer; and the amplest preparation 
has provided supplies of all things necessary. 

Sedan claims a visit. Here again troop trains are 
passing through. Everywhere he goes, in fact, more troops 
seem to be on the way to the front, though some are perhaps 
being changed from one front to another, as he meets men 
who come from Kénigsberg. The forts of Namur are 
examined by him, and he sees the ravages of the 42 cm. gun. 
When he visited Namur the forts were being repaired by 
engineers from Krupp’s, who were busy also at Liége. He 
meets Captain Dreger, of Krupp’s, the joint designer of the 
42 cm. gun. The day after the fall of Antwerp he enters 
the almost deserted city, and finds there had been extensive 
preparations for street fighting. A week later there were 
about 60,000 in the city, including presumably the 18,000 
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German citizens. He witnesses the slight bombardment of 
Ostend from the sea, and describes the horrible scene in a 
hotel, where a diner had been blown to bits. Guns from 
Maubeuge, 75’s, were being used a little south of Ostend, 
where the commander was von Beseler, the captor of 
Antwerp. At the same place, too, were 30°5 cm. Austrian 
guns in charge of Austrian officers. Lille, he found 
quite normal. He stays a few days at Bapaume, and journeys 
towards the front of Lille and towards Armentiéres; but 
there is no mention of the terrific struggle in that quarter 
at the time (October 29, 30, and 31), probably because he 
did not know of it. Wherever he goes there is still 
enthusiasm and confidence; everyone is overjoyed to bear 
such slight hardships as trench life involves; discipline is 
perfect, because perfectly enforced. There is no such thing 
as looting, because it. would be put down with an iron hand. 
Women are treated with courtesy and respect. There are no 
cruelties, no outrages—except perhaps on the part of the 
enemy. There was Louvain, of course; but that was caused 
by the action of the inhabitants, and only a fifth is destroyed. 
That is one of the customs of war. There are many similarly 
instructive customs of war. 

This is an extraordinary book. Dr. Sven Hedin has 
not written a more remarkable or a more human document, 
or, it may be added, one worse for his reputation’ For who 
will ever again trust the judgment of a man who can write a 
book which is so skilfully compounded of demonstrable in- 
accuracy and competent observation. He gibes at our 
‘mercenaries,’ and our newspapers. The Germans demand 
“the whole truth ’’ from their press. “Yet for all its complete 
untrustworthiness as a record of objective fact, it is a fine 
book, for it is sincere even to passion. And it is wholesome, 
since it shows we have some good haters abroad, and this is 
not without its reason. Finally, it paints a picture of a 
nation straining every nerve and sinew for their country, and 
this may not be without its value in determining whether 
the spirit of democracy shall harden on the side of self or of 
service. 





SOME EARLY MYSTERIES. 


‘“Woman's Mysteries of a Primitive People: The Ibibios 
of Southern Nigeria.” By D. AMAURY TaLBoT. (Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Darwin, returning from his voyage on the “ Beagle,’’ relates 
that one of the chief things that astonished him was the 
first sight “of man in his lowest and most savage state.’’ 
In this book we get other sights of men in a most savage 
state. The author has in her the root of matters anthro- 
pological ; for, after telling of brutal things, she says that 
it is doubtful whether there is anything more terrible in 
the “fetish rites of West Africa than those known to have 
been practised in the early stages of all the great religions 
of the world. Yet, side by side with much that will 
be found revolting to twentieth-century ideas, there yet 
remain traces of traditions and beliefs of a depth and value 
to which northern races are only just awakening.” Mrs. 
Talbot has read some of the literature of her subject, 
and knows what to look for. She also provides most realistic 
photographs. The author is the wife of a British Commis- 
sioner in Southern Nigeria. She spent ten months amongst 
une Ibibios, and had other experiences in Nigeria. She 
knew a little of the local language, and she found a few 
native women who, knowing a little of ours, acted as inter- 
preters. Interpreters were indeed needed, for Mrs. Talbot 
sought the secrets of the race; and the Ibibio women, like 
all other savages, were loth to tell. Eventually, however, 
there is set forth in these pages much which no man would 
easily have found out, especially in female ceremonies of 
initiation, and rites of fertility. Mrs. Talbot and her 
husband ride around on their motor cycle. They talk with 
the natives in their compounds, or at local festivals, or at 
the court of Mr. Talbot. Then Mrs. Talbot makes notes, 
and the result is clearly stated. 

The book begins with the question whether races of very 
low culture have any true notion of the propagation of the 
species. Many anthropologists assert aboriginal ignorance. 
Mrs. Talbot will not admit it, so far as concerns the Ibibios. 





But her evidence suggests that such ignorance once pre- 
vailed ; and certainly these people have notions of magical 
births. Most of this book is, however, taken up with sub- 
jects of a less difficult character. It would be possible to 
find parallels and precedents for nearly every belief and 
custom set forth here. Mrs. Talbot, however, wisely limits 
herself to a narrative with only a few comparisons. Her 
work will the better serve as a record for future writers. 

Amidst Ibibios animism is rank, and so is magic. They 
believe most positively in the transformation of human 
beings into animals, and of animals into human beings, and 
also in supernatural and malevolent spirits, and in spirits 
in trees, streams, and stones. There is amongst them, as 
amongst so many other primitive people, a most necessary 
regard to the food quest. Many of the harvest festivals and 
agricultural rites show that fertility of crops and fertility 
of women have, in the mind of the Ibibios, some mysterious 
connection. If you wish to be invisible, and then steal at 
will, giving a proportion of your first ill-gotten gains to the 
priest, or if you wish to float in the air ; or to make a person 
of the opposite sex love you, or pine away, the Ibibio 
magicians and witches can tell you how todo it. The events 
of dreams are, as with many other savage races, as real for 
Ibibio people as things in wakeful life. There are vague 
traditions of gods coming down to earth; there are active 
“jujus”’ and fetishes; and graven images, with awesome 
pictures here. Anyone who walks through the Ethnological 
collections at the British Museum will find things of the 
same sort. 

We can also see, at the “ Zoo,” or could until recently, 
a noble lion, called “Fort Lamy,” given as a cub to Mrs. 
Talbot, and eventually sent to England. It was followed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Talbot. 


“ At last, one Sunday afternoon, we went with a friend. 
It was just before feeding time, and the lion house was 
crowded, but ‘ Fort Lamy ’ sat indifferent, alone in his cage, 
and with his back to the spectators. A single call, and he 
sprang to the bars—two great paws thrust through to clutch 
our hands, which he proceeded to drag inside, and stuff, 
with as much arm as he could manage, into his mouth. 
Then, still holding on, regardless of damaged gown or coat 
sleeve, the great beast flung himself upon his back and 
lay lashing the ground with his tail and exhibiting every 
sign of joy at meeting us once more. Perhaps natives would 
explain this unforgetting affection by saying that in past 
ages the spirit of the lion had been mysteriously linked with 
that of some mortal!” 


Who doubts Androcles now? Girls, when they reach 
maturity, go through curious initiatory rites, and are put 
for months in what is called a “ fatting house.’’ Sometimes 
they go back to it again and again. Sometimes they get so 
fat that their rations have to be reduced. There are exam- 
ples of very fat girls in the photographs. Eventually the 
young woman goes out of the “fatting house,’ and into 
Ibibio society, where, for the moment, she gives herself 
great airs. Then a husband buys her from her father. But 
sometimes, nowadays, she may appeal to the Commissioner 
against coercive marriage. This leads to trouble. As in 
the old farce, local fathers say, or think, “I am not one of 
those tyrannical parents who insist on my daughter loving 
the man she marries.’’ The bride sale is much abused. A 
father, one Ama, as soon as his attractive daughter left the 
fatting house, sold her for a cow and various other things, 
worth together £25. Soon he inveigled her away, and sold 
her to a second son-in-law for £50. Now, coaxed off to 
Calabar, this bride, adorned in a new gown and head orna- 
ments, fetched, from a well-known citizen, £60. The third 
marriage was also brief. Off went Ama again with his 
dutiful daughter, and soon negotiations commenced else- 
where for her fourth nuptials. But the three defrauded 
husbands joined forces and started to demand, not the frail 
one, but a return of their money. Whereupon Ama and his 
valuable daughter, warned in time, disappeared into space. 
They have not been heard of since, and may still be 
“pursuing their profitable career.”’ 

With marriage, however, comes hard work for the 
women. Many of them are stunted beasts of burden. Yet 
some of them are bright. Adultery, polygamy, and perhaps 
polyandry are very common. So is divorce, at the caprice 
of the husband. The men wish to revive, as against the 
women, severe old penalties for adultery. The Commissioner 
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seems to harden his heart against this revival. Meanwhile 
the race is prolific. We read here of one chief with a family 
of thirty. A second lived long and died at length in 1913, 
but not before he had begotten cne hundred and sixty sons 
and daughters. A third chief, with the aid of forty-five 
wives, also had one hundred and sixty children. (The 
numbers are even, but the similarity is odd!) Before these 
cases others sink into comparative insignificance. Yet there 
is the chief who had sixty wives and ninety-five children, 
and a Commissioner was saluted by a chief who brought his 
ninety sons to pay their respects. Still there are but three 
quarters of a million of Ibibios after all. When a chief died, 
his wives were often buried with him, until our Government 
interfered. A dying husband, rich in wives, now distributes 
them amongst his relations. Thus many a grown woman 
becomes “the wife’’ of a boy of eight. By the time he is 
grown up, she has had children by some other men; and as 
half-a-dozen women may have been bequeathed to one boy, 
he finds himself on reaching the age of twelve, “ the titular 
‘father’ of a dozen or more children.” 

Commissioners seek to punish violence, which is very 
common, to prevent injustice, to mitigate the lot of the 
women, and to save twins, against whom, and their mothers, 
there is a deep-rooted murderous Ibibio prejudice. A 
striking story tells of a woman’s appeal. She appeared in 
public court, before the Commissioner, to complain of a 
hawk-eyed chief, who had imprisoned or kidnapped and ill- 
treated many. Splendidly built, she stood there and called 
aloud. The chief, who was present, vainly tried to stop her. 
“On her hip, encircled by the right arm, sat a sturdy piccan 
(baby), while the left was flung out towards the Commis- 
sioner, and from her lips demands and entreaties poured 
forth in a flood of excited eloquence.” In the end the chief 
got two years of most deserved hard labor. As we picture 
this woman appealing for justice, and not in vain, we may 
justly feel as we do when we gaze upon the new statue of 
the “Lady with the Lamp.’’ We see here another triumph 
of the spirit of humanity. 





NEW ZEALAND CLIMBS. 


“The Conquest of Mount Cook, and Other Climbs.” By 
Frepa Du Faur. (Allen & Unwin. 16s. net.) 


Tue enterprising pubiishers of this volume have added to 
the debt owed to them by all good mountaineers. It cannot 
be classed among the great mountaineering classics, but it is 
a thoroughly genuine and sympathetic account of a brave 
and daring series of climbs in a part of the world still little 
known to the average member of the British Alpine Club. 
Since Mr. FitzGerald published his story of New 
Zealand climbs in the last century, we have heard little of 
the New Zealand Alps. But they constitute one of the most 
beautiful and attractive climbing centres in the whole world, 
and now that Australia is so often visited there is no reason 
why New Zealand should not follow Canada in her policy 
of creating new climbing centres for men who have exhausted 
the climbs of Europe. This is a great snow-range; and 
although it cannot compare with Switzerland in variety of 
beauty or adventure, yet it has that great charm of the 
combination of mountain and sea which Switzerland lacks. 
It contains, too, several snow climbs of the very highest 
class, and it is not sufficiently over-run with guides and 
hotels to have lost the unique attraction of simplicity. 

This beok is the record of a lady climber ; and although 
we now possess in Europe several lady climbers of a high 
quality, yet it is clear that Miss Freda Du Faur could not 
easily meet her better. There is no great climb in the New 
Zealand Alps which she has not achieved. She has climbed 
Mount Cook by the ordinary route, and to that she has added 
a traverse which was even a more daring performance. In 
all this she was helped by New Zealand guides, to whom she 
gives full credit. She has the mountain spirit; and in all 
these climbs she records her experiences with that true ex- 
hilaration which forgets the fatigue and remembers only the 
delight. From her faithful records there sometimes emerge 
passages of real descriptive beauty, such as her account of 
the view from the summit of Mount Cook :— 








“Truly we were on top of the world, our little island 
world. Nothing impeded the eve—East, West, North, and 
South the country unrolled itself at our feet; range after 
range stretched away to the foothills in the North-East. 
Westward the sea gleamed in the sunshine, the waves 
breaking on mile after mile of silvery sand. Southward 
and East rolled the plains of Canterbury and Otago. 
Directly beneath our feet lay the Hermitage Valley, filled 
with morning mists to the level of about 3,000 feet, out of 
which rose the countless spurs of the Benohau Range, like 
promontories from a sea of foam. Never was such a glorious 
day—not a breath of wind stirred, warm sunshine lit up 
the shining snows of countless peaks, and sparkled on 
rushing rivers, green valleys, and far-away blue lakes. 
Human nature was but a limited capacity—this wide world 
was limitless. My eyes strayed from point to point: every- 
thing was different; old landmarks were swept away, or 
unrecognizable from a new angle. With a sigh almost of 
relief, 1 turned my eyes to the little patch of snow on which 
we stood.”’ 


Like many mountaineers, Miss Du Faur found that the 
mountain spirit grew by what it fed on, and she decided to 
make that climb of Mount Tasman by way of the Silver 
Horn, which was one of the most sensational achievements 
of FitzGerald and Zurbriggen in 1895. 

It is the remarkable proof of the very elementary stage 
whick New Zealand has reached in the matter of climbing 
that no one has since ascended these mountains. The last 
thousand feet of the ascent of Mount Tasman was to Miss 
Faur’s party a sheer knife edge of ice, and required a steady 
persistence in step cutting which is rarely to be found in the 
kest mountaineers. Miss Du Faur gives a vivid account of 
the hour spent on this last piece of Mount Tasman :— 


“My thick coat protected my arms from cuts, but at 
a later date I discovered some very creditable bruises as 
my share of the performance. With heads low bent to 
the icy wall in front, we heard the chunks of ice rattle over 
our heads, and sustained only a blow now and then. It 
was a wonder to me how many bite did manage to miss us, 
directly in the line of fire ag we were, and fly harmlesely 
past. After about half-an-hour Peter paused in his work 
to anxiously inquire if I felt quite safe. On my replying, 
most untrutbfully, that I did not mind a bit, he attacked 
the aréte again. For another hour he worked without 
ceasing, and we progreesed about 200 feet.” 


After achieving Mount Tasman, Miss Du Faur passed 
from victory to victory. She climbed the Minarets and 
Mount Dampier; traversed Mount Cook and Mount Sefton, 
and added several virgin climbs of new mountains. In fact, 
she practically exhausted the New Zealand Alps, and she is 
able to give in this book a very varied record of her 
adventures. 

The climbing in settled parts of Europe is always framed 
in a convenient apparatus of well-metalled roads and com- 
fortable hotels. Perhaps the Pyrenees are the only moun- 
tains where you can really get the experience of climbing in 
a wild and half-settled country. In such countries, part of 
the charm is the approach to your mountain through wild 
untracked valleys and across thick untamed woods. Miss 
Du Faur gives several very vivid descriptions of returns from 
her climbs across such country. Take the return from Mount 
Sefton down a creek bed :— 


“We followed that creek by the fitful light of two 
candle-lanterns, sometimes jumping from one slippery 
boulder to another, sometimes wading waist-deep in the icy 
water. When the rapids were too strong, or the water too 
deep, we struggied along the bank, pushing our way through 
the dense scrub. We slid down rocks into unknown depths 
of bushes, falling over decayed trunks and creepers, and 
crawling through the denso undergrowth. Now and again 
the swish of a wet bush would put out our lights, and we 
would grope in the dark for ten minutes before we could 
re-light them. I found if I did not get my weight on the 
bent shrubs before the leader removed his, they sprang 
beck in my face, and leader and lantern were lost to view. 
It was a weird and wonderful progress.”’ 


Miss Du Faur’s climbing experience have a character- 
istic New Zealand end. The high hotel in which they were 
staying was washed away by a flood—a grave misfortune to 
the cause of New Zealand mountaineering. But we gather 
from the close of the book that Miss Du Faur has only left 
this snowy track of New Zealand in order to widen her 
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With Impressions and Notes by the Artist. 5s. net. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
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FOX SMITH, Author of *‘ Songs in Sail.” 
“No one, not even Mr. Masefield, has written finer sea ballads or 
come closer to the heart of those who go down to the great 
waters.”—Spectator. 
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achievements as a mountaineer, and extend them to other 
regions of the earth. We shall look with interest to her 
future adventures. 





THE INDIAN POET. 


‘*Rabindranath Tagore: A Biographical Study.” By Ernest 
Ruys. (Macmillan. 5s, net.) 


Ir is a bold undertaking to write a book like this in these 
times. If ever there was a man whose life and work stood 
in direct opposition to the one absorbing interest which 
occupies all minds in Europe and this country, it is Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. All who care for genuine poetry and a deep 
purity of thought have known him since he suddenly became 
famous some two years ago. They have known him as a con- 
templative poet of very attractive personality—all the more 
attractive because he brought with him a quality of 
peace and restful harmony for which, even in peace 
time, one may search through Europe in vain. It is 
a quality that belongs to the Sanyasis or devout ascetics 
of Hindustan, and has its dwelling in cities beside holy rivers 
or in remote valleys of the Himalaya. But what place has 
it among the smoke and turmoil of our manufacturing towns, 
among the self-seeking ambitions of Parliamentary and 
professional careers, or in the bloody entrenchments of inter- 
national hate ? 

After reading that characteristic European book, “ Jean 
Christophe,” we are told that Rabindranath observed : — 


“You people over here seem to me to be all in a state 
of continual strife. It is all struggling, hard striving to 
live. There is no place for rest, or peace of mind, or that 
meditative relief which in our country we feel to be needed 
for the health of our spirits.” 


Equally at variance with the spirit which now rages through 
Western civilization is a passage in the “ Sadhana,” his book 
of more directly religious meditation :— 


“Whenever some ancient civilization fell into decay 
and died, it was owing to causes which produced callousness 
of heart, and led to the cheapening of man’s worth; when 
either the State or some powerful group of men began to 
look upon the people as a mere instrument of their power; 
when by compelling weaker races to slavery and trying to 
keep them down by every means, man struck at the 
foundation of his greatness. Civilization can never sustain 
itself upon cannibalism of any form.” 


In those sentences the perils surrounding, not only 
German, but all Imperial and exploiting systems, are re- 
vealed, and this defiance of our current conceptions as to 
material wealth and progress is implied in the very spirit 
of Rabindranath’s view of life. That is why we think Mr. 
Rhys bold in his undertaking, especially in these times when 
every motive which Rabindranath defies may seem to 
triumph. He is bold, but for that reason the more to be 
praised ; for he has excellently accomplished the task, and 
there will be some who will fly to these aspects of lasting 
truth and spiritual peace as to a city of refuge. The book is 
rather an exposition or study of the poet’s translated works 
(translated, that is, from his own Bengali into English by 
himself) than a strict biography. For, indeed, the outward 
events of such a life are few, and the spiritual growth is all 
that matters much. 

Yet we welcome every little fact about his ordinary life, 
just as we welcomed some account of common Hindu existence 
in the Autobiography of his father, Devindranath, one of 
the leaders in the purifying or reforming movement known as 
the Brahmo-Samaj. A detailed picture of the poet’s daily 
life in childhood, youth, and manhood would be of great 
interest. All the more because what distinguishes Rabin- 
dranath from the usual type of Hindu ascetic is that he has 
never separated himself from human life in his meditation, 
nor does he advocate the mountain hermitage or the devout 
beggar’s existence in the dust. Many noble Hindus take the 
saffron robe of pilgrim meditation only when they quit the 
world of affairs. But followers of Rabindranath may wear 
the saffron robe of the spirit in the midst of a busy life, and 
the poet himself, instead of inhabiting a desert solitude, 
keeps a school of 200 boys. He is like the Greek philosopher 
who defined the highest happiness as contemplation, but did 





not restrict contemplation to the last years of life or exclude 
it from the common business of the world. As Mr. Rhys 
says, the path which Rabindranath shows us is not trodden 
by the Sanyasi or ascetic alone, but is one which every man 
may tread on his way to the first gate of mortality. 

Standing as he does between East and West, this Bengali 
poet is quite aware of the Hindu’s defect. As his biographer 
shows, he has pointed this out in his book of “ Sadhana,” or 
meditations :— 


“In India the danger comes from the want of outward 
activity. Her thinkers despise the fields of power and of 
extension. Their intellect in its attempt to realize Brahma 
‘ works itself stone-dry,’ and their heart, seeking to confine 
him within ite own outpourings, turns to emotion and 
neglects the stern bonds of law and the discipline of the 
real.”’ 


Readers of the “Gitanjali” (his finest poems) will 
remember that strangely beautiful poem (52) in which the 
woman (or the soul) finds in the morning that her divine 
lover has left for his gift of love, not a rose-wreath or a vase 
of perfumed water, but his mighty sword. “From now,” 
cries the woman (or the soul) :— ; 


“From now I leave off all petty decorations. Lord of 
my heart, no more shall there be for me waiting and 
weeping in corners, no more coyness and sweetness of 
demeanor. Thou hast given me thy sword for adornment. 
No more doll’s decorations for me!”’ 


How splendid a vow for any woman or any soul! 





NEW FICTION. 


‘The German Lieutenant, and Other Stories.” By Aucust 
STRINDBERG. (Laurie. 6s.) 
“Olga Nazimov.” By W. L. GrorGe. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 
‘* Alice anda Family.” By St. JonN G. ERvVINE. (Maunsel. 
6s.) 
MELANCHOLY interest attaches to “The German Lieutenant,” 
a tale of. the Franco-Prussian War of 1871, which shows 
Strindberg’s erratic genius in a pleasing light. The hero, 
von Bleichroden, a lieutenant in the reserve, while in com- 
mand of his company stationed in a French village, receives 
orders to shoot three franc-tireur prisoners. Being a 
humane, kind-hearted man, this abominable duty preys on 
his mind, and after he has induced the Curé to break the 
news of their fate to the prisoners, who are light-heartedly 
playing billiards in the room adjacent, he tries to soothe 
his own agitation by making a reconnaissance towards 
Fontainebleau. On his return, noticing that the leafless 
vine in-the garden seems to be red in the moonlight, he goes 
to look at it and steps in something slippery, and when he 
returns to his room and walks up and down he leaves red 
footprints on the floor. He cannot eat his meal, and begins 
covering up and putting away everything red in the room, 
and, that night, fragments of the Corporal’s description of 
the scene of the execution in the garden obsess him. 
Feeling very sick and feverish, he sends for the Curé, who 
tells him that he has become two persons, and is under the 
curse of his double life: “‘Why do you warriors always work 
with music and flying flags? If you loved the truth, you 
ought to go about in white smocks, like butchers, so that 
the bloodstains might show distinctly, with knives and 
marrow-borers as they do in slaughter-houses, with axes 
dripping blood, and greasy with tallow.’’ Before morning 
the Lieutenant is in a delirium, and next day he is taken 
away tothe asylum. The second part of the tale, melancholy 
in its historic irony, records a conversation two years later 
in a pension at Vevey. Von Bleichroden, who has recovered 
from his madness, is discussing with an Englishman as to 
why it is that in Parliament, in newspapers, and in books 
everybody is cowardly and conceals his real thoughts, when 
a telegram is brought to the Englishman with the news that 
the first International Tribunal at Geneva has settled the 
Alabama claims. The company hails this as an augury of 
a time when Europe, like America, will be a confederation 
of States, and the Germans and French, English and 
Russians present all raise their glasses and drink to the 
Red Cross. Another capital tale is “ Over-Refinement,” 
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Early Press Opinions: 


“A highly paren piece of work. . . . It begins with the 
awakening soul, stretching out its arms to every joy and peril 
that will aid its fulfilment. . . It ends on the shore of death, 
where the soul is grown so powerful its energy can follow and 
guide the beloved dead. Anyone who understands the nature 
and inspiration of lyric poetry wiil find here ample proof that 
Mr. Binns is a poet, as distinct from a constructor of verses, or 
even & precious haggler over pretty fancies.”—Daily News. 

“The important thing about the book is its spirit which 
animates it with a life of its own, and in which the reader must 
share ‘if envy or age has not frozen his blood.’ "—Observer. 

“The Free Spirit is not so much a collection of poems 
expressing the fire of youth as the exposition of a philosophy 
of life."—The Independent (New York). 

“Mr. Binns’s thought is not too weak for his verse but too 
strong.”’—Nation (London). 
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which sets forth how an impoverished young nobleman dis- 
covers that society is a building in which each man is a 
stone fitted into his place, and that he who can do nothing 
becomes nothing, is told with all Strindberg’s peculiar 
mordant insight. 


In “Olga Nazimov,” much the best story in his new 
volume, Mr. W. L. George has made a clever study of the 
neurotic temperament of a youth consumed by the ravages 
of disease. Fiodor Kyrilovitch is a young Russian, dying 
of consumption, whom the doctors give only six months to 
live, and his desperate hunger for life and joy finds vent in 
paroxysms of hatred against the strong and healthy who 
will be in. the sunlight when he himself is under the sod. 
The situation is expounded mainly through the eyes of the 
young American, Hulder, who falls in with Fiodor and his 
sister, Olga, in a little hotel at a Swiss health resort. They 
make friends, and very soon Hulder finds himself involved 
in stormy scenes and altercations with the pair, when the 
Russian lad gives way to sudden gusts of hysterical despair, 
or spasms of uncontrolled fury. Hulder soon discovers that 
Olga is twin in spirit and soul to her brother, and that in 
her mother love for him and her blind devotion she hates 
all that is not identified with his desires and well-being. 
And while Fiodor develops a hectic affection for his new- 
found American friend, Hulder, on his part, feels a fierce 
attraction for Olga Kyrilovna. It is a strange trinity, and 
the author has certainly succeeded in so knitting up the 
emotional relations of the three as to make any criticism of 
their feeling and behavior beside the mark. It is, however, 
one thing to create a situation of genuine psychological 
interest, and conduct it finely to a con- 
vincing artistic close, and we are not quite satisfied by the 
author’s ingenious solution. He cuts the Gordian knot by 
making Fiodor fall violently in love with a tender, soft 
Swiss girl. For days the invalid appears to glow with new 
life and vigor in the intoxication of his new-found happiness. 
But when Fiodor at length breaks to Elise that he is rotten 
with consumption, a doomed man, and asks her to take “ the 
risk of taking poison with everyone of my kisses,” the girl 
shrinks away in horror, Fiodor rushes away, and, in his 
bitter delirium of despair, shoots himself. It is interesting 
that both in this scene and in the finale, where Olga, 
standing beside the body of her brother in the mortuary, 
turns fiercely upon Hulder and tells him he is nothing to 
her, Mr. George’s talent is seen to be lacking in tragic 
power. His mind is perhaps too cynical to generate the 
purging emotions of pity and terror. 


another to 


In “ Alice and a Family,” Mr. St. John Ervine has con- 
veyed cleverly enough the talk, manners, and little ways of 
the Nudds, a Walworth Road family; and the account of 
their rise in fortune from the day of Mrs. Nudd’s funeral to 
the day when we leave them in a flourishing newspaper shop, 
near Camberwell Gate, is told with sympathetic humor. It 
is difficult, however, to keep the just mean between realistic 
paraphrase and smart parody of the Cockney manner, and 
the author in his anxiety not to let the interest flag, but to 
keep things going, falls into the mistake of so many middle- 
class chroniclers of lower-class humors—of overdoing 
his smart commentary. The further the story progresses the 
thicker grows the skin of Walworth Road flippancy, and the 
more automatic seem the satiric quips bandied between the 
characters. The knowing girl, Alice, however, who pushes 
the Nudd family into the seat of fortune, is a lively piece 
of portraiture, and her smart handling of Mr. Toop and 
Mrs. Nibbs, of undertakers’ assistants and insurance agents, 
is “to the manner born.” 





Che Geek in the Citp. 


Tue Stock Exchange has been very gloomy. The few people 
in the City who have the leisure to read and the mind to 
grasp the Budget speech, have perceived from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement that a very difficult and very delicate 
financial problem has to be surmounted. The utmost caution 
will obviously be necessary. A financial correspondent in 
Amsterdam writes :—‘ As to the ability of Germany as a 
State to pay a big indemnity to Belgium, I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind. One certainly sees many 
weak spots in Germany’s financial structure, but the general 
impression remains one of strength.” Another excellent 
authority declares that the jubilant and effervescent mood of 
last autumn is over, and that the German nation wants peace. 

The Bank return is fairly satisfactory. In some quar- 
ters it is thought that the unlimited quantity of Treasury 
Bills now being issued may prove a danger and an embarrass- 
ment in the future. Possibly some of them may be taken over 
by New York by way of assisting to finance the huge move- 
ment of food and ammunition to Great Britain and France. 


Tue ARGENTINE Rattway Position. 

Last week the directors of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
announced that they did not consider it wise to pay an interim 
dividend on their Second Preference stock, and consequently 
upon Argentine Great Western Ordinary stock, which is 
entitled to rank pari passu with Pacific Second Preference 
under the Pacific guarantee when any question of priority 
comes up. This does not seem to have disturbed stockholders 
much. Argentine Great Western has been dealt in at 68— 
the same price at which it changed hands some months ago. 
It ranks for its full 5 per cent. dividend before Pacific stock 
gets anything at all, and as Pacific stock stands at 54 its 
dividend prospects are not valued at a negligible quantity 
by any means. Last year it received nothing, but in 1912-13 
it received 3 per cent. 

This week, the Buenos Ayres Western is offering 
£1,000,000 of 5 per cent. debentures on debenture stock at 
98, to its shareholders. The stock is repayable at par in 
1925, and is therefore secure against depreciation. This issue 
yields 54 per cent. allowing for the redemption profit, and is 
an attractive investment. It is of immense benefit to the 
Argentine Railways that they are permitted to raise capital 
to meet expenditure already contracted for, and most of them 
have issued securities to their own stockholders on most 
favorable terms. The Central Argentine 5 per cent. Five-year 
Notes are at 1} premium, and the 6 per cent. Three-year notes 
issued in October, at 44 premium. When the proceeds of the 
present good crops begin to circulate we may see a revival 
of activity in Argentina which will be reflected in the earnings 
of the railways. It is certainly no time to sell Argentine 
railway securities. 

A Sour Arrican Issve. 

The Union of South Africa offered £3,000,000 43 per cent. 
debentures at 984 at the beginning of the week. The bonds 
could be converted into inscribed stock before next August, 
and in this form the issue would be eligible for Trustees if 
purchased below par. The bonds are repayable at par on 
July 1st, 1925, and allowing for this they yield £4 14s. per 
cent. The allotments are not yet out, but the issue will 
probably be obtainable at first at practically the issue price, 
as South African issues do not seem to go off quite as well in 
London as those of the other Colonies, but they will no 
doubt improve after a time, and, being repayable, they are 
bound to rise to par at some time. 
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